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Ten Ways to Get More Out of Lent 


Don’t let Lent creep up on you and pass you by without gaining something from its 
wonderful opportunities and reminders. See how many of the following suggestions 


you can take. 


Donald F. Miller 


TWO THINGS are taken for granted 
in the title you have read above. One is 
that you certainly are going to get 
something out of Lent. The other is 
that, unless you make some special ef- 
fort and accept some specific sugges- 
tions, you will not get as much out of 
Lent as you should. 

In order to get something out of 
Lent, you need to be no more than an 
average Catholic, with enough obedi- 
ence in your character to preserve you 
from mortal sin, and enough love of 
the Church to inspire you to listen to 
her suggestions. The Church com- 
mands you to fast and abstain during 
Lent, unless you have an obviously ex- 
cusing cause or a dispensation from so 
doing. You obey, perhaps somewhat 
grumblingly, but you obey. The 
Church suggests that you pray more 
than usual during Lent, and give up 
some of the ordinary pleasures of the 
world. You don’t hurt yourself very 


much in carrying out these suggestions. 
But you at least do something. 

At the same time you yourself are 
conscious of the fact that you do not 
get as much out of Lent as you might 
or should. The fasting and abstaining 
become quite routine, and you find 
them very helpful to your figure. There 
is no great burden attached to attend- 
ing Lenten services once a week; you 
even enjoy them to a certain degree. 
By giving up certain amusements you 
are able to get ahead in your work and 
to do certain things around your house 
that you had planned to do for a long 
time. Thus you gain quite a bit from 
Lent in a material or temporal way: 
but you do not become much more 
spiritual than you were before. 

This is sad in view of the fact that 
Lent offers you so many opportunities, 
incentives and special graces to speed 
you along the road to better spiritual 
living. Perhaps you need no more than 
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a few reminders of how you can take 
the full value out of the opportunities 
and incentives of Lent to make decided 
spiritual progress this year. Here are 
the reminders or suggestions for you 
to think about. If you take and carry 
out only a few of them, Lent will have 
been a wonderful blessing for you. 


1 


Give a special Lenten setting and 
flavor to your morning and night pray- 
ers. 

If you can begin and end each day 
of Lent with the conscious thought of 
the meaning of the season and appro- 
priate prayers, it is certain that you will 
also think about the meaning of Lent 
often during each day. 

The setting suggested for your 
morning and night prayers during Lent 
is one in which the crucifix, and other 
reminders of the sufferings of Christ, 
are very prominent. If possible, fix up 
a little altar in your room; give the 
crucifix the most prominent place on 
the altar; arrange around it pictures of 
the sorrowful Mother, of Christ in His 
agony or under the scourging or 
crowning with thorns, to remind your- 
self of how much He suffered for you. 

The flavor of your morning and 
night prayers during Lent should be 
predominantly that of compassion for 
the sufferings of Christ and sorrow for 
your own sins that caused His suffer- 
ing. These sentiments should be crown- 
ed with a fervent prayer of gratitude 
for the gift of redemption won for you 
by Christ, and a re-offering of all your 
thoughts, words, actions and sufferings 
for His love. 


2. 


Attend Holy Mass and receive Holy 
Communion each day of Lent if this 
be at all possible. 


The Liguorian 
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For those who realize what the Mass 
is, there is no question that the most 
perfect means of entering into the spirit 
ot Lent is daily participation in the of- 
fering of Mass with the priest. Lent is 
the reason designed for remembrance 
and commemoration of the passion of 
Christ; it was Christ Himself Who said 
to His priests that through the Mass 
they would “show His death” to the 
world. 

Moreover, you take the fullest part 
in this showing of the death of Christ 
through the Mass and in accepting it 
for your own redemption and that of 
all the sinners in the world, by receiv- 
ing Communion with the priest at 
Mass. This brings the sacrifice of the 
Mass to consummation and complete- 
ness in yourself, and is the most pow- 
erful of all means of keeping alive the 
spirit of Christ and the true spirit of 
Lent within your soul. This means, of 
course, that you will have made a good 
confession at the beginning of Lent, 
and will remain free from serious sin. 


3. 


Enter upon each day’s work in the 
same spirit of obedience to God with 
which Christ entered upon His passion. 

It is God who has given you your 
daily tasks to fulfill. He has done so 
in general by His command that you 
must toil and sweat for your living. He 
has done so specifically through the 
workings of His providence that have 
so arranged the circumstances of your 
life that you now have a definite job 
to do each day. 

Your work may be in an office, or 
in a shop, or out of doors. It may keep 
you in solitude or may demand that 
you call on or talk to many people. It 
may be the work of a housewife or a 
secretary or an executive. Whatever it 
is, it is God’s will for you. Whatever 
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it is, it will have its pleasant and its 
unpleasant features; it may even be a 
form of toil of which you have grown 
very weary. But whatever it is, it can- 
not be as trying and difficult as the 
task of redeeming you that was willing- 
ly accepted by Christ in obedience to 
His Father. 

In that same spirit of obedience to 
God, therefore, you enter upon your 
day’s tasks, keenly mindful of the fact 
that the greatest weariness or suffering 
it can possibly bring you will be but the 
faintest shadow of what Christ under- 
took to do for you. 


4. 

Make every meal you take during 
Lent a reminder of the fast and absti- 
nence by which the Church asks and 
commands you to share the suffering 
of Christ for your sins. 

It is true that you are not bound to 
do penance at every meal you eat dur- 
ing Lent. It is usually only on one day 
each week that you are bound to ab- 
stain entirely from meat. On most of 
the days of Lent you may take one full 
meal, at which there are no restrictions 
either as to the kind or the quantity of 
the food you eat. On Sundays during 
Lent you may eat as often and as much 
and whatever kind of food you desire. 

But you will best live in the spirit of 
Lent if you use every meal as an occa- 
sion for recalling your need of penance, 
promising again to practice penance at 
the times it is required, thanking God 
for the many good things of food and 
drink He makes available to you, and 
perhaps even adding some extra pen- 
ance that is not required by any law 
of the Church. 

Above all, at every meal you take 
during Lent, you should recall to mind 
whether in the past you have ever 
abused food or drink (especially al- 
coholic drink) and determine anew 


that you will never be guilty of such 
abuse again. 


5 


Set aside some time each day for 
making the way of the cross, or for 
meditating directly on the passion of 
Christ. 

Remember that Lent will be of no 
value to you unless it brings you closer 
to Christ, and makes you more mind- 
ful of what He did for you. You ap- 
proach Christ most closely and really 
in Mass and Holy Communion, but 
there it is your faith that must recog- 
nize Him, accepting His word though 
your eyes cannot see Him. Over and 
above that, and in support of your 
faith, you need to think about the suf- 
fering Christ, and to represent to your 
imagination the scenes in which He 
suffered and pleaded for your love. 

You do this most effectively by 
making the way of the cross each day, 
in which you imagine yourself accom- 
panying the Saviour from the moment 
of His condemnation to the time of His 
death and burial. But you can also ac- 
complish the same thing by meditating 
en the passion of Christ, if necessary 
with the aid of the Gospels, or one of 
the many books that describe in detail 
every suffering that was inflicted upon 
your Saviour. 


6. 

Be especially prepared, during Lent, 
to accept and use every temptation that 
assails you as an occasion for declaring 
yourself on the side of Christ and de- 
dicated to His love forever. 

You will not be spared from temp- 
tations during the season of Lent, de- 
spite the fact that you are trying to 
keep it as a very holy season. Indeed, 
temptations may even become more 
frequent and troublesome during Lent, 
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just because you are trying to deny 
yourself and grow in the love of Christ. 

Do not be discouraged by the fact 
that temptations arise during Lent. 
Unusually wicked thoughts may sud- 
denly crop up in your mind; desires 
and inclinations toward lust may make 
themselves felt. There may also be 
temptations to impatience and anger 
with those around you, and the devil 
will suggest that this is all because you 
are fasting and abstaining and denying 
yourself in various ways. He will make 
a kind of offer to you: that if you give 
up doing penance, you will be spared 
from temptations. 

Pay no heed to such suggestions. 
Use the temptations you experience, 
whether to impurity or anger, as God- 
given opportunities for reaffirming 
your love of God and your sorrow for 
past sins. Remember that every temp- 
tation, no matter how vile or violent, 
is a blessing if it is turned into an occa- 
sion for an act of love of God and 
rejection of sin. 


2 

Lessen the influence of worldliness 
or secularism upon your soul by turn- 
ing away, at least for certain periods, 
from the voice of its spokesmen: the 
newspapers, secular magazines, radio 
and television. 

There are two real worlds contend- 
ing for your attention, your service, 
and your love. The one belongs to time 
and this earth; its chief concerns are 
food and drink, clothing and conveni- 
ences, recreation and amusement, love 
and romance and pleasure. The other 
belongs to eternity; its chief concerns 
are your soul, God, heaven and hell. 

If you never make any effort to es- 
cape it, the former world will din its 
message into your ears from morning 
till night. It can make you forget all 
about the things that are eternal. The 
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The Right Cross 


It is not necessary for us to tie a 
wooden cross studded with thorns upon 
our shoulders. It is enough that we ac- 
cept with patience whatever God sends 
us. For the Almighty is a skillful 
sculptor and carver who knows well 
what cross suits us best so that it may 
be neither too long nor too wide. He 
will not make a mistake in your re- 
gard. Neither will He assign to you a 
cross beyond your strength, just as He 
will not make any error in the reward 
he has destined for you for all eternity 
for having carried that cross so pati- 
ently. Cardinal Diepenbrock 
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Son of God came into the world as a 
man to tell you about your soul and 
God and heaven and hell. But you will 
not hear or learn what He said unless 
you turn aside at times from the voices 
of the world. 

Lent is a good time to limit your 
reading of newspapers, secular books 
and magazines, and your use of radio 
and television in a very definite way. 
If you want to go all out for the love 
of God and the good of your soul, you 
may give up all secular reading and all 
use of television and radio. (Let no 
one tell you you are a fanatic if you 
do so.) But at least you can hold off 
from reading a newspaper till the after- 
noon each day, or give up some of 
your favorite programs or telecasts, for 
the love of God. 


8. 

Manifest your realization that, as a 
Catholic, you belong to the mystical 
body of Christ and are therefore united 
in a bond of life and love with other 
Catholics, by attending as many Lent- 
en services in your own parish church 
as possible. 
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Don’t try to make the observance of 
Lent a completely secret, private and 
personal affair. You belong to a given 
parish which is your point of contact 
and union with the mystical body of 
Christ as a whole. Christ, Who is the 
head of the body, wants its members 
to act together, to join in public and 
common worship, to help one another 
and to learn from one another. 

Therefore make an effort and a sac- 
rifice to attend not only Mass in the 
morning which is the primary act of 
parish worship, but the evening serv- 
ices that are held in your parish during 
Lent as well. Don’t pass bv your parish 
church to attend a mor- fashionable 
one at a distance. Let your pastor and 
your fellow-parishioners know that 
you are a devoted member of the spir- 
itual family that is your parish, no 
matter how small or modest its facil- 
ities may be. 


9. 

Resolve that, during the forty days 
of Lent, you will learn something about 
your Catholic religion that you did not 
know before, by regular spiritual read- 
ing and study. 

There is no one, not even the most 
learned priest, who cannot continually 
learn more and more about the true 
religion and its application to various 
problems of human living. For the 
average lay Catholic in the world, 
there is an immeasureable wealth of 
knowledge to be gained about spiritual 
truths, about the history of the Church, 
about the lives of saints. The average 
lay person does not have too much 
time to spend in reading and studying 


about such things, but he should de- 
termine that during Lent, besides lis- 
tening to extra sermons, he will learn 
something new about his religion 
through personal reading. 

To this end, a half hour, or at least 
fifteen minutes, should be set aside for 
spiritual reading each day during Lent. 
For those who do not know what 
books to take up, any priest will be 
glad to make suggestions in line with 
their education, interests and practical 
problems. 


10. 

Make a point of practicing some 
special form of charity toward others 
in need during the season of Lent. 

It would be an utter contradiction 
for any Catholic to see about growing 
in the love of God if he were not at 
the same time inspired to make special 
efforts to practice charity toward his 
fellow human beings. 

It need scarcely be said that this 
means that good Catholics will try 
above all to avoid sins against charity, 
in the form of gossip, detraction, back- 
biting, anger, hatred, revenge, during 
the holy season. 

But charity during Lent should not 
be limited to the avoidance of sins 
against charity. There should be a pos- 
itive seeking of opportunities to do 
things for others for the love of Christ: 
for the old and helpless; for the young 
and orphaned; for the sick and shut-in; 
for the fallen and wayward; for the 
abandoned in a spiritual sense both at 
home and abroad. Such charity will 
crown and complete one’s efforts to 
grow in the love of the loving Christ. 


A Living Saint 


Fifty years ago, according to the Irish Weekly, a man named James Saint was 
a leading draper in Cork. One of his letters was, by error, addressed to Dublin. 
The G.P.O. marked on the letter—“No Saints in Dublin; try Cork.” 
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For Non-Catholics Only 


Francis M. Louis 


This Business of Fasting 


Objection: 1 -don’t get the point of Catholics not eating meat on Friday. I 
hear that at certain times they are supposed to half starve themselves by fast- 
ing, too. What’s the idea of punishing oneself like that? Isn’t it just a big 
show? 


Response: If a Catholic or anyone else were to fast and abstain merely as 
a means of showing off, he would certainly be wo wy of condemnation. It 
was for this that Christ condemned the Pharisees. “Sound not a trumpet be- 
fore thee as the hypocrites do in the synagogues and streets that they may be 
honored by men.” 


But Our Lord by no means condemned fasting and abstaining in them- 
selves. In fact, before He began His public life, He Himself went out into 
the desert and fasted for 40 days and 40 nights, as the gospels make plain. 

Christ was God, and obviously had no need of such penance for Himself. 
But He made use of it in order to set us an example. For we recognize clearly 
enough our own need of penance for sin, and our sinful tendencies; as human 
beings, we know the strength of our passions, the waywardness of our emo- 
tions and feelings. 


Now just as the athlete keeps himself in good condition by rigorous train- 
ing, during which time he foregoes soft foods and certain luxuries which other- 
wise he might make use of, so in the spiritual order, we must exercise self- 
denial and self-control if we are to harden the muscles of our soul, if we are 
to keep ourselves in good condition for the struggles with temptation which 
daily take place in our lives. 


The Church as a wise mother knows well that if she leaves it up to the 
individual to do penance, very little penance actually will be done. So she says 
in effect: Here is a minimum of self-denial which everyone should be able 
to undertake. Abstain from meat on Friday. Fast according to your ability 
at the appointed times. Do this and you will show your willingness to make 


up for defects and failings of the past, as well as strengthen yourself for 
future struggles. 


Thus speaks the Church to her members. Surely anyone who is fairminded 
will find her words reasonable. 
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There are too many... 


.eee- Diseased Catholics 


in the world today. They need the shock treatment of 
blunt language and extraordinary grace to be healed. 


Ernest F. Millereeoooeeeoeoeoeoeoeoeoeeoeeeeneennece 


Tuese LINES are an attempt 
to give an answer to a number of 
whys. 

Why do we see so many wives, Cath- 
olic wives amongst them, who are frus- 
trated, neurotic, selfish, filled with 
complexes and inhibitions of every 
kind and lacking in nearly all the vir- 
tues, especially those of sacrifice and 
love and forgetfulness of self that are 
associated with true womanhood the 
world over? 

Why do we see so many husbands, 
Catholic husbands amongst them, 
who are worldly-minded, money-mad, 
drink-crazy and nervous and physical 
wrecks almost to the point of being fit 
subjects for a mental institution? 

Why do we see so many husbands 
and wives, Catholic husbands and 
wives amongst them, who literally hate 
each other, who remain together only 
for the sake of appearances and for the 
sake of the children, who are kind and 
friendly to outsiders but to each other 
spiteful and cruel and bitter, who have 
made of their home a veritable hell on 
earth? 

Why do we see so many children, 
Catholic children amongst them, who 
are egocentric, destructive, irreligious, 
irreverent, arrogant, and the pallid, ef- 


fete and emasculated images of the 
weakness and corruption of their 
mothers and fathers? 

To assert that there are such peo- 
ple in the world and to name the 
vices and the vacancies in their lives 
that make them what they are is not a 
confession of pessimism. Rather it is 
an admission of reality. Quite definite- 
ly there are such people, thousands of 
them, who go to Mass on Sunday and 
claim the name of Catholic. We do 
no good for these people by acting as 
though they did not exist and present- 
ing them with such soft and silly 
Cliches as, “You must be good,” or, 
“Keep trying,” or, “The world is full 
of trouble,” or, “Say your prayers and 
you'll be all right.” The innocuous 
salve of the cancer-quack accomplish- 
es as much in doing away with a viru- 
lent cancer. 

We must find causes. We must pre- 
sent these causes clearly and without 
fear. We must offer cures that may cut 
like the scalpel of the surgeon but at 
the same time remove the source of 
the infection and neutralize the virus. 
We must do everything in our power 
to save them. Otherwise they are lost. 

These people are tinged with the 
poison of secularism. Secularism is the 
spirit of the world. It is a belief that 
only one worth-while world exists, the 
world of time and comfort and inde- 
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pendence and pleasure, the world of 
the body, of eating and drinking, of 
sex, of making money and acquiring 
power and fame. There may be an- 
other world somewhere beyond the 
stars, but at best it is vague and shad- 
owy like the world of clouds and 
ghosts to such people. 

The slogan of the secularist is “live 
and be merry today, for tomorrow we 
die.” Say nice things about God in 
speeches and even in ordinary conver- 
sation. But never let the idea of God 
interfere with business or education or 
marriage or one’s desire to do what 
one feels like doing. If there is a per- 
sonal God, let Him stay in His own 
back yard and not come prowling 
about in the backyards of men. He 
really has no stake in theatres or books 
or magazines or the raising of chil- 
dren or the hiring of labor or the pay- 
ing of wages. That’s man’s job, not 
God’s. Man and God will get along 
fine as long as God attends to His own 
business. 


And of course one should have a 
religion. One should go to Mass on 
Sunday and give money from time to 
time for the support of the church. 
One should be a gentleman when 
meeting a priest, addressing him by the 
title, “Father,” and showing him the 
deference that is due to any profession- 
al and well-educated man. But religion 
is for church, not for life. Religion 
should make no demands that inter- 
fere with convenience or social aspir- 
ations or the turning over of a quick 
dollar at the expense of the neighbor. 

Religion has no right to tell me that 
I must send my daughter to a Cath- 
olic school when my daughter just as 
easily can go to Miss Brook’s private 
school (where religion is not so much 
as mentioned) and associate only with 
the “best,” by which I mean the weal- 
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thy and the socially acceptable. Re- 
ligion has no right to demand that I 
attend a Catholic college when I have 
a chance to play football at a state 
university. Religion has no right to 
make any demand on me that runs 
counter to the spirit and the teaching 
of the world. Religion is a pious lux- 
ury, to be savored as one savors a dish 
of ice cream, to be enjoyed as one en- 
joys a fur coat, but not to be taken 
too seriously, not to be pursued too 
enthusiastically. 


These attitudes are not born by 
spontaneous generation. They do not 
come into being instantaneously like 
the working of a miracle. They are the 
result of a gradual process, like the 
wearing away of a granite stone 
through the gentle force of an unceas- 
ing succession of drops of water. Sec- 
ularists were not necessarily always 
secularists. They grew into their sec- 
ularism. 


There is much criticism of the legion 
of decency. There are loud cries 
against the index which is the list, pub- 
lished by the Church, of forbidden 
books. Pictures forbidden by the legion 
or books condemned by the index are 
seen and read. The statement is made 
afterwards that there was nothing no- 
ticeably bad either in the movie or in 
the book. At least they were not affect- 
ed by the evil that the entertainment 
was supposed to contain. 

It can be granted that certain peo- 
ple are not totally and immediately 
corrupted by contact with an occasion 
of sin. But they take within themselves 
a drop of poison each time they see a 
suggestive movie or read an immoral 
book, and it is the kind of poison that 
destroys only bit by bit, that strikes 
the fatal blow to faith and fervor on- 
ly when enough of it has accumulated 
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to render spiritual life impotent and 
insensitive. 

Then there are associations with 
neighbors, friends and business asso- 
ciates who are saturated with the spir- 
it of the world, who are concerned 
with nothing except that which serves 
their human tendencies and appetites. 
Catholics cannot listen constantly to 
these people proclaim their naturalism 
and behold their total indifference to 
the supernatural without eventually 
being infected with the same spirit and 


For some reason or other it does not 
seem so important any longer to go to 
confession and communion. Occasion- 
ally is sufficient. Nor does there seem 
to be time for prayer. In the morning 
it is always a rush to get one’s clothes 
on, breakfast eaten and the office 
reached on time. At night the eyes are 
always too heavy. Prayer becomes a 
memory of the past. 

Added to all this is the hardness of 
the Catholic religion. God’s revelation 
does not compromise with fallen na- 


Pay-Off 


God is not a slot machine. So when you are told to “give to God and He 
will give you more in return,” don’t jump to the conclusion that God will 
“pay off” in dollars and cents. It is the god of mammon who repays his fol- 
lowers in filthy lucre. Our God is a spirit, and His greatest gifts are spiritual. 
And the greatest gift that we can give to His service cannot begin to approx- 
imate the value of any of the spiritual gifts with which He repays. 


Quote 


attitude. They become dissatisfied with 
the devotional practices of religion; 
they draw farther and farther away 
from their priests; they plunge them- 
selves into activities that can have no 
meaning for the soul and that can do it 
no good. 

Meanwhile they grow lax in the 
practice of prayer and careless in the 
reception of the sacraments. of con- 
fession and communion. A sort of 
spiritual sloth takes them over, making 
it difficult for them to go off to church 
Saturday night in order to receive ab- 
solution for their sins or to abstain 
from breakfast on Sunday morning in 
order to take God into their bodies. 


ture. Divine laws are put down that 
must be obeyed. There are no dispen- 
sations, no exceptions. If a man makes 
a mistake in the choice of a wife, he 
is not permitted to discard her and to 
look around for another who will be 
more congenial and to his taste. This 
is hard. If a man feels that he has 
enough children and at the same time 
is aware of a strong desire to exercise 
sex, he is not permitted ever or under 
any circumstances to exercise sex to 
the detriment either of real or potential 
children. God commands amidst light- 
ning and thunder that sex must be used 
according to its purpose, or it must not 
be used at all. Obedience to this com- 
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mand is not easy. It is by far more 
comfortable to spend Sunday morning 
on one’s back instead of on one’s 
knees, by far more satisfying to have 
a steak on Friday than it is to have 
fish or eggs. 

And so the very rigors bound up in 
practical religion, together with the 
evils and the influence of a world that 
has no time for God conspire to swing 
a weak man over to the side of the 
world and make of him a secularist. 
His hold on religion is tenuous and in- 
secure. Falling in love with someone 
whom he cannot marry is enough to 
break the hold completely; or having 
an argument with a priest is sufficient 
to sever his connection forever. From 
secularism he passes on to paganism. 

In all this there is a strange pre- 
sumption. Even though the man thinks 
of nothing but money and pleasure and 
the other things that are the property 
of the world alone, he clings to a be- 
lief in God. He maintains even that he 
is a Catholic. He goes to Mass on 
Sunday as a rule. He is respectable and 
educated. He knows how to dress, how 
to converse, how to demean himself 
in society. He is, he thinks, on the side 
of God. 


And God, he thinks, will take care 
of him. His whole life may have been 
given over to mortal sin. But in the 
end something will happen to bring 
about a change. The priest will be 
brought in. He will receive the sacra- 
ments. He will give up his mad race 
for the possession of human things 
and the satisfaction of human desires. 
He will be converted. And the arms 
of God will open wide to receive him 
into their embrace. 

In that way he can have his cake and 
eat it. He can serve both God and 
Mammon. He can get the best out of 
time and in the end get the best out 
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Not Without Effort 


To seek the good of others, the 
common good, the universal good, 
requires an effort. Catholicism is a fine 
and well-known word, but when it 
comes to putting it into practice a tre- 
mendous spiritual force is required, a 
heart full of goodness and charity. It 
is necessary to have the spirit of the 
Cross and of the Gospel in order to 
carry it into all the work proposed to 
us. Msgr. G. Montini 
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of eternity too. God, being love, will 
see to it that it works out that way. 
But before the end comes, he must 
squeeze the world dry of all its thrills. 
He must eat the apple even though he 
has been warned that if he touches it 
he will die. 

It always happens that the apple, 
red and shining on the outside, is 
filled with worms on the inside. And 
mysterious though it is, once a man, 
taken over by secularism, begins to 
eat, he cannot stop. The more he eats, 
the greater the bitterness that seeps 
into the marrow of his soul. He dis- 
covers that he is a failure in the only 
things of life that can make him hap- 
py. He is a failure in his family, in his 
home. 

His wife, whom once he loved and 
who loved him in return, now seems 
to have no love left to give him. His 
children, for whose future he had made 
so many plans, now seem to be inter- 
ested only in their own plans. His 
church, which at one time in his life 
promised him the solution of all his 
problems, now seems empty and silent, 
a mere building for the holding of 
services and the dressing up of priests. 
He stands alone beneath the tree of 
his choice, eating the forbidden fruit 
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No Ulcers 
on the 
Amazon 











Norman J. Muckermann 


* * xX 
“In sane countries there is no hurry,” 
said Rudyard Kipling in his Brazilian 


Sketches. An ex-Brazilian missionary gives 
point to those words. 


* *K * 


= summer I came back to 
live in the United States, after spend- 
ing nine years in the Amazon Valley of 
Brazil. Since my return, I have been 
trying to determine just what is the big 
difference between life here in North 
America and there in the tropics. This 
difference doesn’t lie only in the weath- 
er, for although we were located just 
fifty miles below the equator in a green 
hell of perpetual summer, still mid- 
western U.S.A. in the summer is no- 
body’s play-ground, either. It could 
not have been the people, for after all, 
human nature is the same all over the 
world, and the same faults or the same 
virtues will pop up in people from 
Belleville, Illinois, or Belem, Brazil. It 
wasn’t just the prevalence of disease 
either; for while in Brazil we worried 
about an old-testament killer called 
leprosy, and about tuberculosis, and 
about the many and insidious jungle 
fevers, still here in the States the news- 
papers and magazines are full of stories 
and warnings about lung-cancer, heart- 
failure and ulcers. 


That gave me the lead. I did not re- 
member ever meeting one case of ul- 
cers, or heart condition for that matter, 
during my stay in Brazil. No one did 
the things that could give him ulcers. 
Nobody scrambled and fought and 
burried and hustled to get there first, 
to get to the top. Nobody worried 
about not getting a raise, or bills to be 
paid, or what his neighbor had that he 
did not have. Everyone took things 
easy, and though their life was poor, 
burdensome, and often (by our stan- 
dards) miserable, they enjoyed it. The 
pace was slow; but all were happy and 
satisfied to have it that way. And by 
some sort of unwritten agreement, no 
one tried to step it up. 

I remember talking once, when I 
had been in the Amazon country just 
a short time, with an old Italian Cap- 
uchin monk, whose white crown and 
beard always made me think I was face 
to face with the prophet Elias. “My 
son,” he said, speaking slowly and 
carefully so that I would understand, 
“here in the Valley a priest can do 
great work for God and for souls. But 
he must be a good priest, and have 
many virtues. He must be zealous and 
he must be strong in faith; he must be 
courageous and willing to suffer. But 
above all, if he is a foreigner like you 
and me, he must be patient. Patience 
is the most important and most neces- 
sary virtue in the Valley.” 

He was right. Whether we liked it 
or not, our little band of American Re- 
demptorist missionaries, young priests 
bristling with American punctuality 
and pep, schooled in time-saving and 
know-how, had to learn patience. And 
we learned it the hard way; the Ama- 
zonians taught it to us, usually in cir- 
cumstances in which we least cared to 
learn. 


There was the matter of appoint- 
ments, for instance. 
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At mid-day, the fierce tropical sun 
paralyzes everyone in the Valley. Busi- 
ness stops, stores close, the grass-filled 
streets of the villages are deserted, even 
the naked children disappear and cease 
their noisy games. It is the sacred hour, 
siesta-time. It is also the hour to go 
to the house of the Padre, for then he 
is sure to be home. One tugs at the 
bell-cord until the Padre, muttering 
foreign words, comes to the door. “A 
thousand pardons, Senhor Padre, but 
the matter is most urgent. Will you 
have the goodness to assign the hour 
when we can bring little Maria to the 
church for baptism this afternoon?” 


Patience, Padre, patience; your sies- 
ta was ruined, but the little girl is al- 
most six years old now, and needs the 
grace of baptism. “All right, Antonia; 
make it at three this afternoon, but 
three o’clock em ponto!” 

“Certainly, Padre, em ponto!” But 
at three o’clock sharp, which is what 
em ponto means, there is of course no 
sign of little Maria, nor of her parents, 
nor her sponsors. The Padre, if he is 
still young in the Valley, will fret and 
fume, and his anger will mount stead- 


ily with each passing hour. Finally, the. 


bell will jangle again. As he rushes to 
answer it, the Padre will look at his 
watch. Ten minutes to six. “Here we 
are, Senhor Padre, just as you deter- 
mined. Now will you be so good as to 
baptize the little one?” 


That’s the way it went, almost every 
time. It was useless to argue, to point 
out that they came three hours late. 
This was their Valley, this was their 
pace, as it had been their fathers’ be- 
fore them. After a while, we learned 
never to set a definite hour for an 
appointment. We waited until they 
showed up, maybe the same day, may- 
be the next week, and then went ahead 
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as if that were the most normal thing 
in the world to do. 

You had to follow the pace of the 
Valley, even when you made a trip. 
That is, if you went by native boat. 
And until we got our own boat, that 
was the only way to travel along the 
Amazon. There are no roads in the 
Valley, and if you wanted to travel 
from Manaos to Manacapuru, even 
though it meant a journey of only fifty 
miles, you could never be certain when 
you would arrive there. Or, for that 
matter, when you would start. 

I remember our first superior in the 
Valley once boarded a boat seven dif- 
ferent times before it finally left 
Manaos. This consumed a total of four 
days. The hour for the boat’s departure 
had been announced officially: the Sao 
Vicente would in all certainty leave 
that night at 8 o’clock. At 7 that eve- 
ning the passengers went aboard, 
strung up their hammocks, settled 
down for the night, and hoped to be in 
Manacapuru sometime the next day. 
Ten minutes before sailing time, a mes- 
senger appeared on board with the 





Trapped 


When anthropologists unearthed an 
ancient mummy in Hungary, urgent 
word came from the Kremlin: “Make 
every effort to prove that this is the 
mummy of Genghis Khan. Such a dis- 
covery would add greatly to the prestige 
of Soviet science.” 

Soon the Hungarian Institute of An- 
thropology reported to Moscow that 
the mummy was indeed that of the 
Mongol scourge. 

“How did you prove it?” asked the 
powers that be. 

“That was easy. We turned the case 
over to the secret police and the mum- 
my confessed.” 
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news that the Senhor Comandante sin- 
cerely regretted to advise his passen- 
gers that due to circumstances over 
which he had absolutely no control, 
the departure was postponed until to- 
morrow morning, at 7 o’clock em 
ponto. This went on, as I said, for 
four days, until the captain finally de- 
cided to go back to work. And when 
the Sao Vicente did leave, the original 
group of passengers was back on 
board, and nobody seemed to mind 
the delay, except of course the crazy 
Padre Americano who was always in 
such a hurry. 


As far as I could observe, the only 
vessel that consistently leaves on 
schedule is the daily excursion boat 
from the city of Belem to the island of 
Mosqueiro. Mosqueiro is a vacation 
spot, with white sand beaches and 
sometimes even ocean breezes. The 
fare is low, and even the poor can go 
to Mosqueiro. I have seen residents of 
the Valley actually run to catch that 
boat. 

Outside of that rare instance, hurry 
has no place in the life of the Valley. 
You go to a store to pay your bill; a 
half-hour later you find yourself sit- 
ting at the owner’s desk, having a 
cafezinho (literally, “‘little coffee”) 
with him, and listening to him tell you 
how slow his business is. You walk 
through the tropical heat to the garage 
where two days ago you left your car 
for a check-up and a change of oil. It 
is still parked in the exact spot where 
you left it. It was supposed to have 
been ready that morning. “Ah yes, 
Padre, the carro; it needs but one slight 
adjustment. Tomorrow, by the Holy 
Virgin, you shall have it at 4 o’clock 
— em ponto!” You know, of course, 
that the car won’t be ready tomorrow; 
but it is a pleasant prospect, and so 
you do not go away angry. 


Your mechanic is merely following 
the work pattern of the Valley. Noth- 
ing need be finished on schedule. No 
quota must be met. If the work is not 
done today, well, there is always to- 
morrow. As for money, it does not 
niean too much in a land where a man 
can buy only the barest essentials of 
life anyway, and where his wants are 
few and simple. 

One morning, one of our Fathers 
visited the home (it was a thatch- 
roofed hut whose mud walls were 
crumbling from the heavy rains) of a 
parishioner in Coari. The wife was at 
the back of the hut, cooking the noon- 
day meal of beans and rice in a grimy 
tin can over an open fire. The children, 
dressed in ragged, faded clothes, were 
playing out front. And the head of the 
family was lying in his hammock. 

After the preliminaries, the Padre 
asked the man what he did for a living. 
“I hunt alligators and sell their hides, 
Padre. Once a week I go out in the 
night on the river, shine a bright light 
along the shore, and as the alligator is 
blinded by the light, I drive my spear 
through his neck.” 

“How many do you get that way?” 
asked the Padre. 

“Oh, three or four, as many as I 
want to catch. It is easy to kill them.” 

“Well,” said the Padre, “why don’t 
you go out every night? Then you 
would have more hides to sell; and you 
could fix up your house and buy better 
food and clothes for your family.” 

“Senhor Padre,” came the gentle an- 
swer, “but why?.We are happy as we 
are.” 


Even the Church has succumbed to 
the pace of the Valley. Services rarely 
start on time. The bells ring announc- 
ing Mass or evening rosary and Bene- 
diction, and gradually the people come 
drifting in. But the pastor waits until 
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the faithful are almost all present, be- 
fore he leaves the sacristy ten or twenty 
minutes late. We are of course fighting 
this custom in our parishes, but I think 
it is a losing battle. It takes a strong 
will and a good deal of patience to 
buck the heat and the centuries-old 
traditions and the leisurely pace of the 
Valley. 


Sometimes now that I am back in 
the States where everyone hurries and 
worries, I wonder if we should oppose 
the traditions of the Valley, or try to 
set up the pace. Can we give the peo- 
ple there anything that way? Perhaps 
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a bit more material progress, sure. But 
in a souped-up life like ours, what 
would happen to their happy, simple, 
unhurried life? Would they be content 
with filling in their new-found leisure 
time with synthetic enjoyment as we 
do in America? No, I don’t think we 
would be making them any happier 
than they are. And perhaps not any 
healthier, either. They have enough 
sickness as it is. They have to contend 
with malaria and yellow fever and 
yaws and worms and dysentery, and 
God knows what else. But up to now, 
gracas a Deus, there are no ulcers on 
the Amazon. 





Curious Legacies 


Year in and year out, stories of unusual wills make the headlines, some 
because they were noteworthy and a lasting monument to their makers, others 
because they were absurd in the other extreme. 

A Texan, for example, who died recently without close relatives, left his 
entire estate to three goldfish. In England, a man bequeathed his money to 
two carp. A Hungarian left $200,000 to twelve draft horses, and a resident 
of Brookline, Massachusetts, established a $5,000 trust fund for his pet parrot. 

Theodore Jensen’s will baffled even his own lawyer. A successful mid- 
western merchant, Jensen died leaving a total estate of seventy-one pairs of 
trousers—all slightly used. The will made no mention of money; its only stip- 
ulation was that Jensen’s trousers be sold at auction to the city’s poor—one 


pair to a customer. 


Two weeks later, the mystery was solved. Jensen’s fortune, the seventy- 
one happy buyers announced, had been pinned inside the trouser pockets. The 


average take per pocket was $2,000. 





Contented Cows 


A girl and her four-year-old brother were visiting on a farm. While sight- 
seeing about the property, the little fellow said, looking up at the lightning 


rod on the barn: 


“Gee, they must be rich out here; even the cows have television sets.” 
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THOWGHIIS for 


the SHUI-EN 


Leonard F. Hyland 
The Clock of the Passion 


We publish this month, considering it especially helpful and appropriate 
for shut-ins during the season of Lent, a little work of St. Alphonsus which 
he called the clock of the passion of our Lord. Its purpose is to afford the 
means to unite oneself more readily in spirit with Christ as He suffered the 
various phases of His passion. 


5-7 P.M. Jesus takes leave of Mary and celebrates the last supper. 


A.M. 


P.M. 


Jesus washes the feet of the apostles and institutes the Eucharist. 
Discourse of Jesus at the last supper; He goes to the garden of 
olives. 

Prayer of Jesus in the garden of olives. 

Jesus agonizes in the garden. 

Jesus sweats blood in His agony. 

Betrayal of Jesus by Judas in the garden. 

Jesus led before Annas. 

Jesus led before Caiphas and struck in the face. 

Jesus is blindfolded, struck and scoffed at. 

Jesus led to the council and declared guilty of death. 

Jesus accused before Pilate. 

Jesus mocked by Herod. 

Barabbas preferred to Jesus. 

Jesus is scourged. 

Jesus is crowned with thorns and presented to the people. 
Jesus is condemned to death and carries His cross to Calvary. 
Jesus is stripped of His garments and crucified. 

Jesus prays for His murderers. 

Jesus recommends His spirit to His Father. 

Jesus dies. 

Jesus is pierced with a lance. 

Jesus is taken down from the cross and delivered to His mother. 
Jesus is buried and left in the sepulchre. 


It is suggested that the shut-in keep this spiritual time-table near his bed 
where it can be readily consulted. During the long hours of the day, and 
perhaps even longer sleepless hours of the night, he can in a special way unite 
his pain and loneliness to a particular suffering of our Saviour. In this way 
the cross will be made a little easier to bear, and God alone knows the good 
that will be accomplished by such patient suffering for the world. 
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Here’s a man with an idea that a great many people 


might find wonderfully practical for themselves. 


Clean-up 


Ernest F. Miller 


I had been wondering what I 
should do during Lent this year. The 
priests had been pounding away at us 
from the pulpit to do something — 
anything as long as it was something 
in the way of penance and self-abne- 
gation. So far I had not made up my 
mind as to just what I would do. 

Then it was that I had an old friend 
of mine over to the house. In the course 
of our conversation he told me that he 
had recently done two things of which 
he was very proud. He had made a 
general confession, of all things. And 
he had outlined a program for himself 
whereby he would gradually but surely 
chip away at the huge pile of temporal 
punishment that was due him and that 
he felt blocked a clear vision of God’s 
face, and over or around which he 
would have to make his way if he were 
ever going to know the happiness of 
heaven. 

This man was not a simple, naive 
sort of fellow, who had a tendency to 
be taken in by emotional sermons and 
sentimental music. He was a man of 
the world, well-educated, rather high 
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in the affairs of business and as hard- 
headed and as practical as an Ameri- 
can could be who had been suffering 
the heats and bearing the burdens of 
20th century competition over a period 
of years. Such a man is not in the habit 
of accepting wooden nickels or of tak- 
ing a flyer in gold mines that lie on the 
bottom of the Atlantic ocean. 

Yet, he told me that he had just 
made a general confession. Most men 
would not admit to another man that 
they had made any kind of a confes- 


. sion to even the most highly-placed 


man, much less a general confession, 
which to all intents and purposes is a 
confession of one’s whole life or a 
good portion of one’s whole life. 

We were having a beer in my base- 
ment. I had brought him down there 
so that he could size up the situation 
and tell me whether or not he thought 
it a good plan for me to put in a rumpus 
room for the kids. They were all in 
high school now, or pretty close to it; 
and they would havé to be supplied 
with some decent room or rooms to 
meet and play in, or else they’d find 
their recreation on the streets or in 
places even worse than the streets. I 
didn’t want that. 

My friend told me that he thought 
a rumpus room in the basement, in 
spite of the furnace and the open 
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rafters and the rest of the impedimenta 
that make up an ordinary man’s base- 
ment, an excellent idea, even though 
it meant scraping out the bottom of the 
till. Kids had to be prevented from 
making a lot of mistakes they’d regret 
later on, he said. Parents were the ones 
set up for this job. It was at that point 
that he told me about this general con- 
fession. We sat down on boxes that we 
found behind the coal bin and sipped 
our beer. It was comfortable. 

“You know,” he said, “this general 
confession idea hit me when I began 
te realize that I had reached the peak 
of my prayers, and that from now on 
it would be a matter of slipping down- 
hill. I looked in the mirror (at the sug- 
gestion of my wife — she said that I 
was getting too fat and that I should 
do something about it — so I looked 
in the mirror as a point from which to 
start) and noticed that my hair was 
pretty well thinned out and that my 
mid-section was considerably inflated. 
The thought struck me that this middle 
age collapse into bulges and wrinkles 
might have its purpose. It might serve 
as a sort of warning that I wasn’t going 
to live forever. I took the warning and 
made a general confession.” He drank 
a bit of his beer. “I felt that a general 
confession was better than going to all 
the trouble of reducing; and I never 
did like the smell of hair tonic.” 

“I don’t get it,” I replied. “I thought 
that general confessions were for folks 
who made a mess of their confessions 
in the past — you know, the ones who 
were afraid or who refused to tell all 
their sins to the priest because they 
knew him personally, or because they 
thought that certain sins were none of 
his business to know, or because of 
some other nonsensical reason that was 
no reason at all. And so they had to 
make everything over again from that 
time on. You don’t look like that sort 


to me. You don’t look like the kind of 
man who would be afraid to come out 
with the truth. Why, then, a general 
confession? I don’t get it.” 

“Well, it’s like this,” he explained. 
“When we were kids, we didn’t get the 
protection and religious training that 
our children get today, what with our 
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Danger! 

A smooth and easy life, an unin- 
terrupted enjoyment of the goods of 
Providence, full meals, soft raiment, 
well-furnished homes, the pleasures of 
sense, the feeling of security, the con- 
sciousness of wealth — these and the 
like, if we are not careful, will choke 
up all the avenues of the soul through 
which the light and breath of heaven 
might come to us. 

Cardinal Newman 
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Catholic schools and all the rest. So, 
we got into trouble now and then, not 
that we always knew what we were do- 
ing, but with sufficient knowledge to 
make a person worry a little bit when 
he grows up. We told everything in 
confession of course. And so every- 
thing was and is taken away. But I’m 
the type that wants to be sure. I’m a 
poor gambler. I like a sure thing. How 
do I know but that there may be some 
cobwebs hanging around in the dark 
corners inside me, some worms crawl- 
ing around down there in the basement 
of my soul?” He drained his glass and 
put it down on the floor alongside the 
box on which he was sitting. Then he 
began to go through his pockets in an 
abstracted sort of way. 

“Cigarette?” I asked, holding out a 
packet to him. 

He laughed. “No, thanks,” he an- 
swered. “To be truthful, though, that’s 
what I was looking for. I almost forgot. 
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I’m not smoking at the moment. Ill 
tell you about that part of the business 
later on. You go ahead and smoke. I’m 
not off smelling smoke. In fact, it 
smells awfully good. Sometimes almost 
too good for my will power.” 

Somewhat self-consciously I lit up. 
My friend put a piece of gum in his 
mouth. “A poor substitute,” he said. 
“T hate the stuff. But it’s better than 
nothing. It gives the mouth something 
to do.” He settled back on his box and 
continued his story. 

“What I wanted to do was to get 
myself in such good shape that I 
wouldn’t have a thing to worry about 
if they came and got me that same 
night for the last and final flight. Lots 
of fellows our age are dropping off 
without warning. I see it in the papers 
every day. It makes me sort of shiver 
to think of being dropped all of a sud- 
den into the lap of God without so 
much as a minute to get ready. It seems 
horribly ironic to be up to your neck 
in a deal over money, and to have time 
for nothing else except the closing of 
the deal, and then right in the middle 
of it to die. I guess that’s the way I’ve 
been during much of my adult life. Al- 
ways trying to make a better living 
than the one I had before. Always 
mixed up in money deals to the ex- 
clusion of almost everything else. 

“However, even though it won't 
come to me all of a sudden, but will 
happen gradually, that is, with some 
sickness like a cancer that the doctors 
can’t do anything with, it won’t be like- 
ly that I'll be in any shape to go dig- 
ging around in my past life (which I’m 
sure I'll want to do) to dredge up such 
things as have no right to be there and 
which I surely don’t want to have any 
connection with when I introduce my- 
self to the Lord for the first time. 

“Tll probably be having a fever 
that’ll be tearing my head to pieces as 
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the end draws near. I'll be turned up- 
side down with pain — I never could 
stand pain too well — unless they give 
me something to knock me out — and 
that will make matters even worse. 
Without a doubt I'll be half in and half 
out, not knowing exactly what’s going 
on but knowing enough to be scared 
out of my wits. And there’ll be scores 
of people buzzing around trying to 
make me comfortable, trying to make 
me well, trying to convince me that the 
big journey is not just ahead. 

“Why, I'd be out of my head (I 
thought) if I allowed the checking over 
of my accounts to go until that mo- 
ment. It would be almost impossible 
for me to do a good job. And maybe 
I’d have a long time to regret my poor 
job. So, I just decided that ['d get 
things fixed up before the end came, 
while I still had my senses and could 
work the thing out in a reasonable, 
rational manner. That’s why I made a 
general confession.” He paused for a 
moment, his memory recalling the var- 
ious steps his mind had taken before 
the final step of moving in on the con- 
fessional. 

“You’ve no idea how I feel,” he re- 
sumed. “This may sound silly to you. 
But I feel as light as a bird, almost as 
though I could fly. And it’s not the 
bottle of beer that I drank that’s mak- 
ing me feel this way. It’s the fact that 
I don’t have a blessed thing to be 
afraid of. I did the best I could in mak- 
ing a grand clean-up. I’m sure that 
that’s all the Lord demands. I don’t 
have a penny more now than I had be- 
fore I went through the ordeal. I didn’t 
get a year or a month or a day younger 
than I was before. But not being a 
millionaire and not being in the flush 
of youth doesn’t seem to be so impor- 
tant now. There’s a kind of lightness 
about me that I can’t understand and 
surely can’t explain. Maybe it can all 
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be summed up in this way — I’m not 
afraid to die. If I fell down right here 
next to your furnace, gave three gasps 
and that was it, I think I could do so 
with a certain amount of equanimity 
and anticipation.” 

I looked at the man. Never in my 
life had I heard a confession like this 
— a confession of a confession. Men 
had told me how they had arranged for 
their son’s or daughter’s education and 
how much it was going to cost them 
and how they had to scrape in order 
to meet the bills; they had told how 
they had provided for their wife’s secu- 
rity in case they were suddenly taken 
away by death; they had even regaled 
me with stories of how they had taken 
care of their own grave and tombstone 
in the cemetery. Men had talked to me 
of all kinds of plans and schemes that 
they had for the future. But no man 
had ever talked so realistically about 
getting ready for the next world. It 
sounded as real as the business of tak- 
ing out an insurance policy or buying 
a home in the country for one’s old 
age. 

And let it be clearly understood, the 
man was not a pious fraud. He was 





Pain-Killer 

Gregorian chant was used as an an- 
esthetic by one of its teachers, Father 
Jean Desrocquettes, O.S.B., a monk of 
the Solesmes Abbey in France. Four 
years ago, while in Rome, he was tak- 
en to the hospital for an abdominal 
operation and for some reason the 
doctors decided against an anesthetic. 
So, to take his mind off the pain of 
the incision, he sang at the top of his 
lungs during the operation. The hymn 
he chose was “In Paradisum,” the an- 
tiphon sung after funeral Masses when 
the casket is being wheeled out of the 
church. 











sharp. No man was better thought of 
in business circles. Nor was he the 
kind of man who found it impossible 
to have a good time. He was always 
cheerful, always kind and charitable, 
tways ready to take out a friend or 
friends for a meal, or to join a party 
for a game of golf, or to entertain at 
home. He did not preach his religion 
so much as he lived it. That’s why I 
was rather surprised to hear him say 
so much about so private a thing as a 
general confession. It must have been 
because he felt that I was a man like 
himself, one who would understand. I 
was flattered — and humbled. There 
was a big difference between the two 
of us. Perhaps I could learn; perhaps 
[ could improve. 


“How did you go about this general 
confession?” I asked. 

“I inquired around for a priest,” he 
answered, “who would have the pa- 
tience and time to let me go through 
with my story. I couldn’t see any point 
in going to a priest and having him tell 
me to forget about the whole thing, 
especially after I had sweat out the 
long examination of conscience cover- 
ing so many years. Secondly, I picked 
a time when there weren’t a lot of peo- 
ple around to distract and embarrass 
me. In fact, I made a special appoint- 
ment with this priest to whom I had 
been sent. We were in a room all by 
ourselves. He was everything that they 
had said he would be. You’d think that 
I was the only case he had all day, and 
that the only thing he had to do was to 
take care of me. 

“Well, we started at the beginning. 
Never in my life did I dig so deep. And 
when my arms got tired, the priest took 
up the shovel and dug for me. When 
we finished, my foundations were clear 
of all debris. A clean, fresh wind was 
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sweeping through me. I was born all 
over. That’s the way I started Lent. It’s 
the best start I ever made.” 

Strange things were happening to 
me. What power did this man have 
that he should be able to put an idea 
into my mind that I never had before. 
“I think you’ve made a convert.” I 
said. ““What’s the name of that priest?” 

He laughed. “You'd better go slow,” 
he said, “and be sure. If you commit 
yourself, he’ll scrub and rub and wring 
you out like a ragged shirt. He’ll pull 
and tear and wrench until there’s not 
a root of sin, hidden and otherwise, 
left within you. He’ll pick your bones 
until there’s not a scrap of wrong upon 
them. But I don’t think that you'll be 
sorry if you go through with it with the 
right spirit. I know I’m not.” 

“I’m going through with it. Give me 
the name before we go upstairs.” 

“One minute more. Let me tell you 
about this cigarette business.” We got 
up from our boxes and started for the 
stairs. At the foot of them we paused. 

“T didn’t stop my thinking with my 
general confession. I figured that the 
mere receiving of the absolution of the 
priest would hardly fix things so that 
I could be fitted with a pair of wings 
at once were I suddenly to die. We’ve 
been told often enough that if a man 
does wrong, he has to pay for it; he 
has to make up for it. I did wrong — 
I admit it. So, I’m going to pay for it. 
When?” He waited for my answer. 
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When I volunteered no answer, he 
went on. 

“Well, I can wait until I die. Purga- 
tory. Of course that would be asinine. 
Everything that has ever been said 
about purgatory intimates that it’s a 
rough place. That its pain is a hundred 
times worse than any pain on earth is 
an old tradition. 

“We are also told that a little pen- 
ance before we die will take care of 
that punishment due to sin. It will ex- 
plode purgatory like a toy balloon 
pricked with a pin. I’d be a fool if I 
took it easy for the few years given me 
here below, and then let the sky fall in 
on me after I died. No, I don’t see it 
that way. I’m beginning to chip away 
at the pile of punishment heaped up 
in front of me as of right now.” 

“How are you going about it?” I 
asked. 

“It’s not easy,” he answered. “You 
saw me turn down the cigarette a while 
back. I’m starting with that. All during 
Lent Ill not smoke. That ought to 
bank the fires somewhat. After Lent 
I'll think of something else. From now 
on, it’s going to be a program of pen- 
ance. I’m taking no chances.” 

Our wives were calling .us. They 
wanted to know what we were doing 
down in the basement for so long a 
time. 

“Nothing,” we called up to them. 
“Nothing at all. Just talking.” We went 
upstairs. 





Let him who would be happy 


First be still, 


And look within the quiet of his heart 


- To find God's will. 


LGM 














>> POINTS of FRICTION 


Louis G. Miller 


Quarrels In The Family Se 


Problem: What can be done about keeping peace in the family when the 
children are constantly quarrelling among themselves? This is especially true 
of two of them, a boy and a girl. The girl is graduating from high school this 
year, and the boy is a year behind. They don’t seem to get along together at 
all. 

Solution: We are faced here with a variation of the “battle of the sexes” 
which is not much talked about, but which is rather common, and which can 
be a source of considerable annoyance in the home. 

It is obvious enough that the differences of outlook and opinion which 
normally exist between the sexes should be intensified when they appear at 
high school age. Boys and girls of this age are not yet mature; they are far 
more likely to be immediately influenced by their feelirgs and emotions, and 
to register their feelings and emotions without any considc:ation for others. 

In how many homes is this fact not realized! 

How many girls feel that their brothers are uncouth and uncivilized, with 
no appreciation of the finer things of life. 

How many boys are driven to desperation by what they regard as the mad- 
dening sentimentality of their sisters, and the sickening showmanship with 
which they put on airs! 

Fortunately, in most homes the quarreling is kept within bounds, as each 
succeeding crisis resolves itself into a tempest in a teapot. But the source of 
the difficulty remains, and needs to be dealt with, if there is to be peace in 
the family which is so necessary for happiness. 


As for a solution to the problem, supposing that. the parents of such chil- 
dren are doing their best to build a truly Christian home, we think it lies 
in the hands of the boys and girls themselves, and is to be found not by any 
easy short-cut, but by the persistent practice of two old-fashioned virtues, 
patience and charity. 

Patience, first of all, which means schooling oneself to put up with the 
faults of others. If boys and girls do not attempt to cultivate this virtue at 
home, where so many opportunities are offered, how can they expect to de- 
velop it later? 

And secondly, charity. The real meaning of the saying, “charity begins at 
home,” is that we are to be kind to those near and dear to us first of all. By 
the perversity of human nature, these are the ones we feel inclined so often 
to hurt and annoy. 

Efforts made to grow in these virtues will pay rich dividends in peace and 
joy. 
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The Light 


of the World 


R. J. Miller 


One day in Jerusalem, when a 
great throng was gathered on the occa- 
sion of one of the national Jewish festi- 
vals, a traveling Preacher stood up in 
the temple and announced: 


I am the Light of the World! 


The Man had a number of sworn 
enemies in the crowd around Him. In 
fact, that day nearly all of His hearers 
were His enemies. Eager for any op- 
portunity to attack Him, they seized 
at once on this extraordinary assertion 
and began to argue fiercely with Him. 

It is not surprising that they found 
the assertion extraordinary. The won- 
der is that they stopped to argue, in- 
stead of calling the police and rushing 
Him off to the insane asylum without 
delay. 

For insane asylums are full of peo- 
ple who talk like that. “I am Napol- 
eon,” “I am Jehovah,” “I am the Sav- 
iour of the world.” The keepers and 
guards at asylums are used to such 
talk, and never bother to argue the 
point with their charges. 


Portrait of Christ 


But the Scribes and Pharisees did 
argue with Jesus Christ. When He 
stood up in the temple and made His 
staggering claim, His enemies did not 
think He was insane; they took Him 
seriously. 

Contradict Him they did, and plot 
His death they did; but when He made 
claims that no sane man before Him 
or since has ever made, they took Him 
seriously. At one point they did call 
Him “crazy”, but they did not treat 
Him as though they believed it them- 
selves. They asked Him for proofs like 
a reasonable man. (And if He was 
not insane, then they themselves must 
have been blind to the point of insanity 
or diabolical hardness of heart in op- 
posing Him.) 

But did He give them the proofs 
they asked? If He really was the Light 
of the World, did He permit a ray of 
that Light to shine into their darkness? 

The answer is that almost the entire 
eighth chapter of St. John’s Gospel is 
precisely such an attempt on the part 
cf Jesus Christ. He appeals to the ob- 
vious truth and sanctity of everything 
He had been saying; He even goes so 
far as to appeal to the sinlessness of 
His own life: 


Which of you can prove that I am a 
sinner? 


And the obvious point He would seem 
to be making throughout the discussion 
is that in opposing Him they were ren- 
dering themselves guilty of the “unpar- 
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donable sin” of rejecting the known 
truth. When they refused, as they ob- 
stinately did, to give Him the honor 
of an honest hearing, they were “sin- 
ning against the light.” 

All that He said, however, was lost 
on their hardened hearts. The Light 
did shine in the darkness, but “the 
darkness did not grasp it.” And so af- 
ter this appeal to reason, Our Divine 
Lord gave another proof: He worked 
a great miracle in the cure of a man 
who had been blind from birth: the 
Light of the World gave the light of 
human sight to a blind beggar. 

Before we go into this miracle, how- 
ever, let us observe some of the un- 
usual features of Our Lord’s discussion 
with the Jews. In the course of the dis- 
cussion we find Jesus Christ at His 
very best: though surrounded by pow- 
erful enemies thirsting for His blood, 
still completely self-possessed; with to- 
tal disregard of the consequences to 
His own safety when it comes to 
“bearing testimony to the truth;” nev- 
er at a loss for a reply, but ever ready 
with the unexpected answer; perfect 
Master of the situation from first to 
last. 

He knew full well, for instance, that 


they were plotting His death. He told 
them so Himself: 


You seek to kill Me, because My word 
has no place in you. 


Yet He was Master even of the time 
of His own death: despite their rabid 
hatred, they would not be able to ac- 


complish their will until He willed it 
Himself. : 


No man laid hands on Him, because 
His hour was not yet come. 


And in the course of the argument, 
there are examples too of the lofty and 
magnificent “promises of Christ”: 


I am the Light of the World: He that 
follows Me 

does not walk in darkness, but shall 
have the light of life. 


When you shall have lifted up the Son 
of Man, then you 

shall know that I am He, and that I do 
nothing of Myself, 

but as the Father has taught Me, these 
things I speak. .... 

I do always the things that are pleasing 
to Him. 


If you continue in My words, you shall 
be My disciples indeed. 

And you shall know the truth, 

and the truth shall make you free. 


There is a deep and mysterious ref- 
erence also in His words, to the in- 
fluence of evil powers beyond this 
world in the hatred borne Him by the 
Jews. They had been boasting that 
they were the children of Abraham. 
Jesus replied: 


If you are the children of Abraham, do 
the works of Abraham. But now you 
are seeking to kill Me, a man who have 
spoken the truth to you. . . . This Abra- 
ham did not. You are doing the works 
of your father .. . you are of your fa- 
ther the devil, and the desires of your 
father you will do. He was a murderer 
from the beginning, and he stood not in 
the truth, because the truth is not in 
him. When he tells a lie, he is talking 
his own language, for he is a liar, and 
the father of lies. 


Then comes the peerless closing 
scene of this encounter, when Jesus 
Christ sends shaft after shaft of His 
splendor as Light of the World down 
into the dark hatred of His enemies. 
We are familiar with the scene from 
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hearing it read as the Gospel of the 
day on Passion Sunday; but let us take 
up a few of its special points now. 
This is what He was saying: 


Which of you can prove that I am a sin- 
ner? If I am telling you the truth, why 
do you not believe Me? He that is of 
God hears the words of God. The reason 
why you do not hear them is because 
you are not of God. 


“Which of you can prove that I am 
a sinner?” This statement alone would 
mark Jesus Christ off from all the. rest 
of mankind, even from all the good 
men, the best men, of human history. 
As a matter of fact, it puts a chasm 
between Him and especially the “best 
of men.” Good men, the best men, are 
the very ones to admit their failings. 
The better a man is, the more clearly 
he realizes and the more readily he 
confesses how easy it would be to 
prove that he is a sinner. 

Only this Jesus Christ, among all the 
good men of history, openly claims 
that He is no sinner at all. It is a claim 
absolutely unique; and so must be the 
Man who makes it. There is no more 
superficial and giddy error that can be 
made about Christ than to say: “He is 
just another religious leader, in a class 
with Buddha, Mohammed, Confucius 
and the rest.” Between the good men 
who realize their sinfulness and their 
need of purification and this Jesus 
Christ, with His challenge to His very 
enemies to prove Him a sinner in any 
single point, there is no mere differ- 
ence of degree; it is a difference of 
class or kind or species; Jesus Christ 
stands alone and unique in human his- 
tory. 

On the present occasion His sublime 
self-consciousness (which also was a 
“self-consciousness” unlike the aver- 
age run-of-the-mill thing we mortals 
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One At a Time 


God, who is liberal in all His other 
gifts, shows us, by the wise economy of 
His providence, how circumspect we 
ought to be in the management of our 
time, for He never gives us two min- 
utes together. Fenelon 











call by that name and feel and deplore 
and are embarrassed by), is evident in 
the hard words He is addressing to the 
leaders of His people: 


The reason why you cannot hear the 
words of God is because you are not of 
God. 


The extraordinary feature of this 
accusation is that it is addressed to the 
leaders of piety (at least in their own 
estimation) of the Jewish nation. We 
are the models, we are the men whu 
have the ear of God; we are “of God,” 
if anyone is; such was their attitude, 
as a thing beyond question, understood 
and taken for granted. No one has 
ever dared to challenge it before; it is 
unthinkable that it should be chal- 
lenged now. And here this travelling 
preacher from the hills has the audacity 
to tell us to our faces that we are not 
of God! What an attack on the very 
structure of Jewish religion! What sub- 
version, what a “seducing of the peo- 
ple.” 

So they came back at Him: 


Are we not right in saying that You are 
a Samaritan and have a devil? 


“A Samaritan:” to a good Jew in 
Our Lord’s time the Samaritans were 
a race of savage outsiders, bearing in- 
veterate hostility to the Jews, ever 
ready for underhand or open violence 
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against them. To call a man a “Samar- 
itan” at that time would be like calling 
someone a “bolshevik” in our modern 
language: a wild-eyed agitator, a 
“red,” a subversive, a traitor. 

As for, “You have a devil,” this was 
equivalent to our modern “you are 
crazy.” 

Thus what the Pharisees were say- 
ing to our Divine Lord was: 


Are we not right in saying that You 
are a Bolshevik, and that You are crazy? 


They called Him “crazy,” but it is 
evident that they did not really believe 
what they were saying. The very phras- 
ing of the question makes it plain: for 
it you really think a person is insane, 
you do not ask him: “Are we not right 
in calling you insane?” Rather, this was 
simply a desperate attempt to get in 
the last word; the kind of wild state- 
ment, the helpless confession of defeat, 
so often used in human argument to 
silence a superior opponent: “You're 
crazy!” 

But how did Jesus reply to their 
rabid invective? What did He say to 
the two charges — that He was crazy, 
and that He was a radical subversive? 
He said: 


I have not a devil. 

Moreover, I am honoring My Father 
and You are insulting Me. 

But I do not seek My own glory. There 
is One that seeks and judges. 


To the charge of insanity His answer 
is a marvel of divine restraint: just a 
simple straightforward denial: 


I am not insane. 


But the simple denial was sufficient; 
He knew it and they knew it; no need 
whatever to enlarge on the matter. But 


the very simplicity and sanity of it 
stands up like a beacon light for all 
history: this Man Who claimed to be 
the Light of the World, His Father’s 
Son, Son of the Living God, is not 
insane! 

As for the other charge, that He was 
a subversive and a dangerous radical, 
His answer at first sight seems almost 
like an evasion; but in the circum- 
stances it was a brilliant flash of light 
that went directly to the heart of the 
question. He was speaking not so much 
in reply to the invective they had 
hurled against Him as to the offended 
pride in their hearts that had prompted 
the invective. For it had been a deadly 
insult to them, the self-constituted 
models of piety and godliness in the 
nation, to be told they were “not of 
God.” Their charge, “You are a Sa- 
maritan, a subversive,” really meant: 
“How dare You insult and dishonor us 
in this way?” And His reply meant: 


When I tell you the truth about your- 
selves 

I am honoring My Father; 

when you refuse to believe Me, you are 
insulting Me. 


It is not you who have reason to 
feel insulted; rather, I am the one. 
Nevertheless, I will not take up the 
insult and seek retaliation; I leave that 
to the One whose office it is, My Fa- 
ther in heaven. And then comes anoth- 
er of the magnificent “promises of 
Christ:” 


Amen I say to you: 
if any man keep My word, he shall not 
see death forever. 


It was like a last “ppeal: a plea to 
do Him the honor of giving Him an 
honest hearing, just try Him out, so to 
speak, and see if in His regard hon- 
esty would not be the best policy. 
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But the appeal was lost again on 
those hard hearts. In fact, it had just 
the opposite effect. It roused them not 
to docile acceptance, but to renewed 
savage mockery: 


Now we know You're crazy. Abraham is 
dead, and so are the prophets. But You 
say a man will live forever if he keeps 
Your word. Are You greater than Abra- 
ham, who is dead? and the prophets who 
are dead? Whom do You make Your- 
self? 


It was an opening, an opportunity, 
for Our Lord to come right out and 
say (as He was to do before Caiphas 
on Holy Thursday night), “I am the 
Christ, the Son of the Living God.” 
He will seize the opportunity, but in 
His own way. Still Master of the un- 
expected answer, even as He gives tes- 
timony to the truth, He leads up to 
the revelation in a manner that is even 
more daring and breath-taking. He 
says: 


If I glorify Myself, My glory is nothing. 
It is My Father Who glorifies Me, 

of Whom you say that He is your God. 
And you have not known Him, but I 
know Him. 

And if I shall say that I know Him not, 
I shall be like you, a liar. 


“Like you, a liar!” The pages of 
secular history have hardly an instance 
of fearless courage to match this scene. 
For these are the men whose influence 
means everything in Jewish life. They 
were in a position to work the ruin, 
and even the death, of anyone who 
dared to raise his voice against them. 
And Jesus Christ calls them liars to 
their faces. 

Surely this is no milk and water 
Christ (as often pictured by vague and 
sentimental moderns) intent only on 
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saying and doing the nice and “pious” 
thing. He was meek and humble of 
heart, to be sure; but there is also this 
other fearless side to His divine per- 
sonality, and never is it brought out 
more gloriously than on this occasion. 
But He is going on: 


Abraham your father rejoiced that he 
might see My day; 
he saw it, and was glad. 


Here He is not only seeking, but 
actually making the opening for divine 
revelation. And the Jews follow His 
lead blindly. We can almost feel the 
malicious glee that breathes in their 
reply. Now they had Him, they 
thought; now surely He had gone too 
far, and was giving them the opening 
they longed for: 


You are not yet fifty years old, 
and You have seen Abraham? 


He had indeed given them an open- 
ing; but it was exactly the way He 
willed it. It was setting the stage for 
His own triumphant divine declaration: 


Amen, amen I say to you: 
before Abraham was made, I am. 


“Amen, amen,” I solemnly swear to 
you: “I am.” And even here He is the 
Master. It is an assertion of the mys- 
terious fullness of being in His divine 
life, where past, present, and future are 
but one; a lifting of the curtain on the 
inner pulsating limitless activity of Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghost. But it is 
also a masterly use of human language. 
We ordinary mortals, following the 
rules laid down by human grammarians 
in our school books, would not say: 
“Nineteen hundred years ago, or even 
nineteen or nine years ago, I am,” but 
rather, “I was.” But this is the Creator 
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of human language speaking, and He 
flexes it and adapts it like a master to 
His own will and intention. Just as 
many years later at Lourdes His im- 
maculate mother was to say: “I am the 
Immaculate Conception,” and thereby 
‘puzzle earthly grammarians, so here 
He says of Himself: 


Before Abraham was made, / am. 


He had said it; having set the stage 
Himself, having focused attention on 
His answer in a way that would admit 
of no mistake, He had identified Him- 
self with the living God; the Light of 
the World that shone in their darkness 
had blazed with the same splendor 
“before Abraham was made.” 

Their reaction was what was to be 
expected: 


They took up stones to cast at Him; 
but His hour was not yet come: 


Jesus hid Himself, and went out of the 
temple. 


How did He “hide Himself?” It may 
be that in the crowd present in the 
temple for the festival day it was not 
too difficult for Him to do so without 
having recourse to His miraculous 
powers. But again it may have been a 
miracle; and there is a special satisfac- 
tion for lovers of Christ to think of it 
as such. It seems somehow a fitting 
closing triumph to the scene. For pic- 
ture the situation: how the Jews yelled 
out wildly: “He has blasphemed! Stone 
Him!” as soon as Our Lord had 
spoken; how they dashed about seizing 
stones; how Jesus watched calmly all 
the while. And then, just as they were 
poised about Him to cast the first 
stone: no one there where Jesus had 
stood a moment before! How the con- 
fusion and the shouting must have re- 
Goubled: “Where is He? Don’t let Him 
get away! Catch Him!” cursing Him, 
blaming each other, calling the temple 
police; until finally with baffled rage 
they hurled their stones away or let 
them fall to the ground; helpless, foiled 
and humiliated once again by the One 
they hated most. 





Fourth Century DP’s 


Comrade Stalin was not something new in the world. Sixteen hundred years 
ago his name was Pelagius. The communists are not new. At that time they 
were called Pelagians. The displaced persons of today are the Christians of 
the fourth and fifth centuries. The proof? Read the words of St. Jerome, who 


lived at that time: 


“You are deceived if you think that a Christian can live without persecu- 
tion. He suffers the greatest who lives under none. Nothing is more to be 
feared than too long a peace. A storm puts a man on his guard and obliges 
him to exert his utmost efforts to escape shipwreck.” 


L. J. Huber 





Modern Business Motto: Whoever finds work a pleasure can certainly have 


a whale of a time in this organization. 
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and 


the Bible 


° Joseph Reynolds 


Hollywood has brought out a number of bibli- 


Ad cal films in recent years. But, like everything 
e else that Hollywood takes over, the biblical 
® stories come out as epics of love and sex. 


QOccasionatty, though not 
regularly, THE LIGUORIAN sees fit to 
comment on the movies, on sports, or 
on some other phase of the field of 
entertainment. These comments usual- 
ly do not fall into the ordinary pattern 
of movie reviews or sports patter. More 
often than not the comments are some- 
what caustic. 

I have no criticism of this; the sub- 
ject often cries out for a caustic treat- 
ment. In fact, if the editors will permit 
me access to their pages, I will doubt- 
less be a little caustic myself in talking 
about Hollywood’s great discovery of 
the Bible, as exemplified in a current 
movie, a few recent movies, and one 
or the other not so recent. 

The current movie referred to is 
The Robe, produced with great splen- 
dor and magnificence by 20th Century- 
Fox. 

This film, of course, was made from 
the best-selling novel by Lloyd C. 
Douglas, and follows the story line of 
the book quite faithfully. The Robe is 
the garment taken from Christ at His 
crucifixion, and won by the Roman 


centurion beneath the cross at a throw 
of the dice. How the garment influ- 
enced the life of the centurion, made 
a Christian out of him, and eventually 
led to his condemnation by the Roman 
emperor Caligula, is unfolded with 
suitable pageantry and drama, and 
withal with great reverence for the na- 
ture of the theme. The general effect, 
of course, is tremendously augmented 
by Cinema-scope, with its heroic 
screen and multiple sound channels. 
There are many facets of the film 
which might be commented on. The 
acting, for instance, which we thought 
en the whole satisfactory and in some 
cases impressive. For the first time in 
our experience of such a film St. Peter 
was given a sympathetic and realistic 
portrayal. The mincing, somewhat ef- 
feminate portrayal of the emperor 
Caligula has been criticized, but we 
thought it showed fine perception into 
the character of a man whom history 
indicates was half insane, with the un- 
predictable whims of a spoiled child. 
Our intention, however, is not to 
give a series of program notes, but to 
remark that in this film, as in every 
similar one produced by Hollywood in 
recent years, a human love story is 
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Baby-Sitter Pledge 


I have one of the most responsible 
jobs in the world. I am in charge of 
a priceless possession. From the mo- 
ment I start my duties until the par- 
ents return I will keep awake, alert, 
watchful. I will be prepared to meet 
any emergency, accident or illness. I 
will know how and where to call the 
doctor, the police, the fire department, 
the telephone number where the par- 
ents, near friends or neighbors may be 
reached. 

I will know how to properly care for 
simple burns, cuts and bruises. When 
entering a strange house I will take 
careful note of my surroundings, and 
will observe and if possible correct 
any condition that may cause an acci- 
dent during my presence. I am fully 
aware that a child’s life is in my hands. 
I will do all in my power to protect 
that life. 

This is the pledge given at the end 
of a ten-week course for baby-sitters 
at Laboure center in South Boston, 
Mass. 











made the central peg upon which 
everything else is hung. The Robe is 
only the latest in a recent series of 
biblical films, and in every case it has 
been the same. 

Samson and Delilah, David and 
Bathsheeba, Salome — the very nature 
of the biblical subjects selected indi- 
cates a typical Hollywood obsession 
with sex. We understand that a lavish 
production based on the life of the Old 
Testament queen, Jezebel, is now in 
preparation, and one need not be a 
prophet to predict that it will continue 
the lush tradition. Hollywood has been 
late in discovering the Bible (if we ex- 
cept the magnificent King of Kings and 
the curious Ten Commandments of a 


generation past); having discovered it, 
and having found it in the modern 
temper to be good box-office, it could 
be expected that the movie-makers 
would plunge into the subject with a 
mighty splash. It is significant, how- 
ever, that they have been able to see 
the Bible only in terms of sex — quite 
naked in the case of three of the films 
mentioned above, and serving as es- 
sential motivation of the plot in Quo 
Vadis and The Robe. 

There is a reason for this, of course. 
The movie industry has from the be- 
ginning been built on the assumption 
that the essential framework of any 
plot must be in the shape of a triangle. 
It appears that, when plans are being 
made for a new production, the people 
responsible first set up a romantic in- 
terest, and then proceed to mold the 
rest of the plot around it. There have 
been exceptions to the rule, of course, 
but they only serve to point up the 
rule itself. 

This leads in the case of a film like 
The Robe to a curious forcing of the 
plot in which the hero vies for the 
love of the heroine with the emperor 
himself. (To a lesser degree, this was 
also true of Quo Vadis.) This is put- 
ting history in a strait-jacket with a 
vengeance. If Caligula was what his- 
tury indicates, and indeed the movie 
presents him as a partial madman, one 
can scarcely imagine him simpering 
and pouting over the fact that the 
heroine refuses his proffered affec- 
tions. It is far more likely that he 
would have simplified matters by hav- 
ing the hero garroted and taking the 
girl by force. 

I am not denying for a moment that 
human romance, (with or without the 
triangle) must be one of the major 
concerns of story-tellers. “Love makes 
the world go around,” is a true enough 
statement of its importance in human 
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affairs. My complaint is that Holly- 
wood has built up a badly distorted 
perspective in this matter. In the movie 
philosophy, human romance is the ab- 
solute end-all and be-all of existence; 
even the supernatural must bend down 
and bow down before this fact, and all 
history be bent to it. 

Occasionally the movie-makers take 
a fanciful little excursion into the next 
life, and present their own patented 
picture of heaven. But in heaven as on 
earth, the fancy of the script writers is 
restrained by the basic Hollywood phi- 
losophy. The film about heaven usual- 
ly develops along the time-worn lines: 
boy meets girl, they fall in love, boy 
dies and goes to heaven, is unhappy 
there without girl, St. Peter relents 
and lets him come back to earth and 
claim girl in final fadeout. 


There is of course a reason for this 
Hollywood preoccupation, (it might be 
called obsession) with sex. The movies 
were born in the very zenith of a ma- 
terialistic age, when sex and money, 
but sex above all, represented the sum 
total of happiness that could be 
achieved, either here or hereafter. 

But the age of materialism has be- 
gun to peter out. It has sold its backers 
short; the ideal of sex as the one and 
cnly essential basis of happiness has 
become somewhat tarnished. The pub- 
lic, which once flocked wide-eyed to 
the synthetic film romances of the 
twenties has begun to grow somewhat 
cynical about the fact that romance on 
the screen and romance in real life are 
startlingly unlike. Millions of wrecked 
marriages and shattered “romances,” 
including the wild marital adventures 
of some among the movie stars, have 
begun to render rancid the old oil. 

Is this perhaps one reason why there 
has been a very decided falling off of 
attendance at the movie theatres, so 
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much so that the industry is seriously 
alarmed? Other factors (chiefly tele- 
vision) doubtless are also responsible, 
but I am inclined to think there is tak- 
ing place a giant shift in popular taste. 
Many people will tell you outright that 
they simply cannot any longer stomach 
the thin, threadbare, unrealistic con- 
cept of life reflected in about 98 per- 
cent of the current Hollywood films. 
The glitter and glamor of endless 
chorus lines and deafening music of 
the current million-dollar spectacle 
may lure some of them into the the- 
atres, only to satiate them until the 
super-charged advertising of a two- 
million dollar production lures them 
again. But the process of out-supering 
the previous super-production cannot 
go on indefinitely; certainly already 
there are no unused superlatives in the 
English language, as far as movie pub- 
licity is concerned. 

People are not tired of entertain- 
ment as such; rather they are tired of 
the type of entertainment being put out 
in Hollywood. There is a deep and un- 
changing instinct and desire to see our- 
selves reflected in the mirror of nature, 
which good entertainment of this kind 
satisfies. It is the kind of movie enter- 
tainment they are receiving which does 
not correspond to people’s needs. 


I am merely proposing the problem 
here, I do not claim to have the entire 
solution. But this much is certain; the 
Hollywood people would be wisely ad- 
vised if they made a determined effort 
to break through the iron ring of their 
traditional philosophy, which has 
caused their work only too often to be 
governed by those two considerations: 
How much sex can we safely get by 
with? How much money will the pic- 
ture gross? 

Certainly the movie-makers have a 
right to a legitimate return on their in- 
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vestments, but in the long run, per- 
haps even their investments will be 
safer if they begin to think rather in 
these terms: To be realistic means 
more than to be soaked in sex (that is 
the current basic Hollywood assump- 
tion); how can we present a picture of 
life as it really is, with human romance 
in its proper place, but not always oc- 
cupying the center of the stage? Thus 
in presenting a life of St. Paul (which 
certainly would afford sufficient dra- 
matic material), they would resist 
sternly the temptation to say: “How 
can we pep up Paul’s story with a nice 
little romance?” Rather, they would 
set out to show that St. Paul’s real 
romance was with God. 


They would not make quite as much 
money in building upon such a philos- 
ophy (though then again they might), 
but they would begin producing works 
of art again, not cheap visual trans- 
scripts out of True Confessions. The 
tremendous power the movies have to 
influence human conduct would then 
be weighed on the side of good and 
truth, not as they have largely been up 
to now, on the side of evil and false- 
hood. 


Let us hope the encouraging signs 
we see in a few of the movies being 
produced will develop into a brave 
new world of entertainment from Hol- 
lywood. 





Whose Life? 


Attempts to defraud by defeating the intention of a will are commonly met 
in probate work. One such case was prosecuted by Daniel O’Connell, in the 
Dublin courts. Feeling sure that a witness’s evasiveness indicated all was not 
as it should be, O’Connell needled the man. 

“Are you sure the deceased was alive when he signed this will?” he de- 


manded. 


“There was life in him, your honor,” the witness declared. 
“Can you swear he was alive when he signed this will?” 


“He had life in him, sir.” 


“On your soul’s salvation, and before your Eternal God, was this man 


alive?” 


“No, sir,” the quailing witness admitted, “he had a live fly in his mouth, sir.” 





Sur prise 


When you get to heaven 


You will likely view, 


Many folks whose presence there 


Will be a shock to you. 


But keep very quiet, and do not even stare; 
Doubtless there’ll be many folks 
Surprised to see you there. 


Fifth Wheel 
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readers retort 


Long Island, N. Y. 
“We are subscribers to your magazine, 
and one of the features we look forward to 
more than any other is the ‘Portrait of 
Christ.’ I want to state that I have read 
hundreds of books on our Divine Lord dur- 
ing the past thirty-five years, but that none 
I ever read so faithfully portrays Christ as 
He really is as these articles by Raymond 
J. Miller. I would like to know why these 
articles are not put into book form. They 
would prove a vast help to Catholics 
throughout the world. Anything and any 
book that can make Christ appear as He 
really was, and increase our faith in Him, 
is worthwhile, and I am sure that a book 
of these Portraits would have a wide sale 
and do incalculable good. I will order copies 
as soon as you inform me that a printing 
is to be made. 
J” 
This work of gathering and publishing 
Fr. Raymond Miller’s Portraits of Christ in 
book form has been under consideration for 
some time. We hope we shall be able to 
offer news about it before too long. 
The editors 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

“I am embarrassed to admit that, though 
I am a former lay-brother and consider 
myself fairly up-to-date in things Catholic, 
I was in complete ignorance of your pub- 
lication, THE LiGuorRIAN, till a few weeks 
ago. I saw a copy on a pamphlet rack in 
St. Peter’s here, and bought it out of curi- 
osity more than anything else. May I now 
burden you with a personal observation? 
After reading the magazine I am sincerely 
convinced that I have never read with more 
enjoyment and benefit any other magazine, 


Catholic or secular. If it is meant primarily 
for the ‘common herd’, as C.R.Q. of Flor- 
ham Park, N. J. suggests in Readers Retort, 
may I say that I am proud to be a member 
of that herd, and humbly suggest that 
C.R.Q. get down from the ranks of what 
Bishop Sheen calls the intelligentsia and 
take his place in the cattle line? 


J. W. Jr.” 


There is room in the “line” for every- 
body, and our correspondence from univer- 
sities indicates that THE LIGUORIAN does 
appeal to many esteemed scholars. 

The editors 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

“The people who cancel their subscrip- 
tions to THE LIGUORIAN do themselves great 
harm in my opinion. Greater than allowing 
their subscription to lapse. Do you take 
them at their heated word, or do you give 
them an opportunity to let their egoes heal 
again? I don’t know the principles editors 
follow in this, but I think that as a matter 
of Christian charity these cancellers should 
not be taken at their word. Maybe a form 
letter would mollify them without any sac- 
rifice of right or principle. I’m bold enough 
to say this because your LIGUORIAN is im- 
portant. You stir up people’s lethargic 
minds with controversy. You don’t put us 
to sleep with pious platitudes that are not 
read. You do well to offend our secularistic 
sensibilities to the end that our consciences 
are awakened. As Bishop Sheen said _re- 
cently, ‘harden our minds so that our hearts 
become soft.’ Last Christmas we gave gifts 
to many friends. The reactions were sur- 
prising even among old-time Catholics. One 
family likes its challenge; another won't 
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read it for fear of being disturbed. Best 
wishes to all your associates, and especially 
the Bystander. 
3. BF” 
Not a form letter, but a personal letter 
is written to every individual who writes 
us to cancel a subscription because of dis- 
agreement with something we have written. 
Sometimes this leads to interesting exchange 
of thought, and to a rescinding of the can- 
cellation. 
The editors 


Memphis, Tenn. 

“I see where you say there are more 
talkative people outside of unions than 
in them. There sure are. They don’t have 
anybody holding a gun at their heads and 
telling them not to talk. We had a union 
meeting the other day and the management 
made the men a very good proposal and 
asked them what they thought. When we 
tried to answer, our union representative 
shut us up. He told management to stop 
asking us questions because he had seen 
management jump on a man for answering 
but it couldn’t jump on him. In other words, 
he is protecting us. Swell protection. They 
get the same type in Russia. Next thing we 
will be told to strike. Do we want to strike? 
No. The union wants a strike. Our boss 
makes $12,000 a year. John L. Lewis makes 
$50,000 a year and a lot of expenses. Who 
is getting rich at the expense of labor? And 
you think men ought to speak up if things 
are wrong in a union. One of your do- 
gooders told us the other day that Father 
Keller said we ought to speak up and tell 
them they were wrong. Why don’t I do that, 
she said. I said, ‘Lady, I don’t do that be- 
cause I want to get out of the union hall 
without being hit over the head from be- 
hind.’ You would not dare print this letter 
because you don’t have any idea of really 
telling the workers’ side. 

M. L. M.” 

This worker and any other may “tell his 

side” of the union story at any time in 


THE LiGuorRiaN. If he is in danger of be- 
ing hit over the head for talking in a union 
meeting, he should tell the story not only to 
THE LiGuoRIAN but also to his district or 
city attorney. It is understandable that at a 
bargaining meeting with management, elect- 
ed union officials should do the talking. 
Chaos would result if everybody entered in- 
to the discussion. We know that there are 
local unions in which there is danger of 
violence being used on men who would 
speak out against the officials. Usually that 
is because the rank-and-file union members 
have themselves permitted hoodlums to take 
over the leadership. It is for them to get it 
back if they have right on their side and the 
courage and zeal to carry out their convic- 
tions. 


The editors 


Windsor, Ont., Canada 
“May I congratulate you on your stand 
regarding labor-management relations and 
on your refusal to budge from your views, 
because they represent Catholic teaching? 
The bitter letters you receive on this im- 
portant matter show how little some Cath- 
olics know; probably they take their views 
from the ordinary press which is subservi- 
ent to its advertisers. Unless a Catholic has 
read the encyclicals on social justice, he is 
not qualified to discuss these matters. As 
a union man I am very grateful to you, ana 
enjoy every page of THE LIGUORIAN. 
F. WU,” 
It would be wonderful if everybody who 
takes up his pen to write on this subject 
would pause long enough to read the papal 
encyclicals on social justice before jotting 
down a word. 
The editors 


Bay of Plenty, New Zealand - 
“THe LiGuoriaN is as good as ever, but 
please don’t pull any punches even though 
you may step on the corns of one or two 
readers. 
J. E. E.” 
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Silver Spring, Md. 

“I am a convert of two and a half years, 
going of necessity to a non-Catholic col- 
lege. Seeing the empty years of so many 
there makes one rejoice and thank God for 
the gift of faith, and pray for those with- 
out it. I have been enjoying THE LIGUORIAN 
ever since a friend sent in a subscription 
for me. I can enjoy St. Thomas and St. 
Augustine for their profundity of thought, 
but THE LiGuorIAN is merely setting forth 
in plain terms what they teach. Christ’s way 
is not the easiest by far, but we have the 
best guide along it — the Son of God Him- 
self who travelled it before us. Keep up the 
good work, for there will always be those 
afraid to follow Christ who will refuse to 
hear you and who scorn Him, but those 
whom you have helped constitute an enor- 
mously greater number, and you always 
have God’s help. 

LC” 


Rochester, N. Y. 

“Believe me, you do write the kind of 
material we want and need. Since we pick- 
ed up your magazine at a friend’s home 
one year ago and sent in our subscription, 
we have eagerly awaited each issue. All our 
issues are dog-eared from being passed 
around. We firmly believe your magazine 
is one of the best and we shall always 
display our copy conspicuously where 
members of the family and friends can 
pick it up at any time. We shall double the 
number of our Christmas gifts of THE 
LIGUORIAN next year. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. A. W.” 


Buffalo, N.Y. 
“Any Catholic having used Catholic and 
non-fictional books which they no longer 
desire and who would like to place them 
into excellent use can send them to: Msgr. 
A. Lazo, V.F., c/o Father Burgos College, 
San Fernando, La Union, Philippine Islands. 

J. P.” 


Chicago, Ill. 
“Cancel my subscription. I will not read 
any more LIGUORIANS because of your labor 
union policy. 
E. E. N.” 
Suppose we cancelled our subscription to 
all the N. A. M. material and anti-labor 
union publications we receive? How much 
would we know? 
The editors 


St. Louis, Mo. 

“When I read the letter you printed of 
C. R. Q. I had to laugh out loud. He 
doesn’t consider himself one of the com- 
mon herd. Small wonder he cancelled. Any- 
one possessing that much pride really needs 
THe LiGuorian. If he is as smart as he 
thinks he is he will get busy and make a 
retreat and try to acquire a little humility. 
Tue LicuoriaNn is tops — for everybody. 


Mrs. C. A. B.” 


Rochester, N. Y. 

“I enjoy your publication more than any 
other, religious or secular. Some of the 
shallow criticisms you have received and so 
honestly published along with the praises 
are obviously from Catholics who have not 
had to struggle to obtain the precious treas- 
ure of the faith, as many of us who are 
converts have. We are the ones who ap- 
preciate your firm insistence in sticking 
exactly to the teachings of Christ. I can 
only say an inadequate ‘Thank You.’ 


Miss A. L. B.” 


Mauston, Wis. 
“I knew I would enjoy THE LIGUORIAN 
but I thought you might like to know that 
when my teen-age daughter ever gets 
through with it, your next issue is due. It 
is seldom our youngsters enjoy reading the 
things we think they should, so I say thank 
you from my heart. 
Mrs. I. M. V.” 
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Prods to Perfection 


From God 
— To God 


John P. Schaefer 


There are things in your life which 
cannot be bought or sold, things which 
cannot be valued in money or accord- 
ing to the standards of the world. What 
price, for instance, would you set on 
your life, on the faculties of your mind 
and body — your sight, hearing, 
speech and so forth, — on your coun- 
try and the freedom it grants you? Can 
you value the love of your husband, 
your wife, your children? Would you 
want to set a price on such things as 
patriotism, friendship, loyalty? 

These are among the most precious, 
the most sublime, the most beautiful 
things of your life. They motivate prac- 
tically everything that you think or do. 
And yet how much do you appreciate 
them, how often do you think of them? 
Such valuable things, too, are the 
treasures of your religion — the Sacra- 
ments, the holy sacrifice of the Mass, 
the gift of your faith. Like love, friend- 
ship, happiness, they cannot be bought 
or sold or valued. They are your spirit- 
ual life, your spiritual faculties, your 
spiritual home and country. How much 
do you appreciate them? How much 
do you think of them? 

Responsible for all of these gifts of 
God is a visible organization which 


Jesus Christ, the Son of God, has estab- 
lished — the Church. It is the custo- 
dian of God’s gifts to you. It is the 
source of every spiritual treasure 
which you possess. It comes from God 
and is capable of leading you to God. 
That you might appreciate a bit more 
what you have and what you are, we 
invite you to read the following inci- 
dents and stories, to reflect upon them, 
to find in them a deeper realization of 
what the Catholic Church means to 
you and your life. 
@ 


A young girl was once visiting at a 
palatial residence on the Hudson. On 
Sunday she asked her hostess where 
she could find the nearest Catholic 
Church. 

“There is a wretched little chapel 
three miles away,” she was told, “but 
you can’t go there!” 

“That is exactly where I shall go,” 
exclaimed the girl; “for the religion to 
which I belong began in a stable, and 
I don’t care if it ends in a stable.” 

e 

A non-Catholic, already attracted by 
grace to Catholicism, once took his 
little five-year-old daughter to London 
for a holiday. As they walked through 
the streets, they stopped to enter a 
Catholic church. The little child’s at- 
tention was immediately drawn to the 
sanctuary lamp. 

“Father,” she asked, “why is that 
lamp burning there?” 

“It is to tell the people that Jesus is 
there behind the tabernacle door.” 

“O Father,” replied the child, “how 
I would like to see Jesus.” 

“But, child, the door is not open, 
and even if it were you could not see 
Him, for He is hidden beneath a white 
veil.” 

They left the church and continued 
their walk, until they came to another 
church. Once more they entered. But 
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there was no lamp, no tabernacle here. 
“Father,” the child questioned, 
“why is there no lamp here?” 
“It is because Jesus is not here.” 
“Well, then,” exclaimed the child, 
“I want to go where Jesus is.” 
a 


The French ambassador to England, 
a Catholic, became seriously sick in 
London. One of his Anglican friends 
who came to visit him, put this strange 
question to him. 

“Are you not afraid to die here? If 
you are buried here in England, you 
will find yourself among none but 
heretics.” 

“Of course I am not afraid,” replied 
the sick man. “I shall leave orders that 
my grave is to be dug a few feet deeper 
than is usual. There I shall be among 
none but Catholics.” 

e 

While visiting Rome, the great 
French statesman, Thiers, requested an 
audience with the Pope. He made the 
condition, however, that, since he was 
a Protestant, he should not have to 
kneel before the Pope or kiss his hand. 
Gregory XVI replied that Thiers should 
do as he chose. The minister entered 
the audience chamber. But as he ap- 
proached the Holy Father a strange 
feeling took possession of him. He 
knelt down before Gregory and kissed 
his foot. The Pope asked him pleas- 
antly: 

“Did you, perhaps, stumble over 
something, Mr. Thiers?” 

To this the witty Frenchman re- 
plied: “Truly we all stumble at the 
greatness of the papacy.” 

e 


In the last half of the 19th century 
there lived a highly educated English- 
man, the Marquis of Ripon, Grand 
Master of the English freemasons and 
an embittered foe of the Catholic 
Church. At the time, many non-Catho- 
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lics were being converted to the faith in 
England. To counteract this movement, 
the freemasons wished to publish a 
decisively effective book against the 
Church. The writing of this book they 
entrusted to the Grand Master himself. 
He gladly accepted the task. 

“But,” he thought, “if I am to write 
against Catholicism, I must first know 
what it is.” 

For ten months he read book after 
book about the Catholic faith. At the 
end of that time he went to the Ora- 
torian Fathers in London and asked 
to be received into the Catholic 
Church. 

“What is it?” he was asked. “What 
has happened to you?” 

The Marquis replied: “I came upon 
three things in the Catholic Church 
whereby every unbiased person must 
perceive that this Church and only this 
one is the Church of Jesus Christ. In 
the Catholic Church is the rock, the 
confessional and the tabernacle.” 

e 

The following is Lord Macaulay’s 
classical tribute to the Church: 

“She saw the commencement of all 
the governments and of all the ecclesi- 
astical establishments that now exist in 
the world: and we feel no assurance 
that she is not destined to see the end 
of them all. She was great and respect- 
ed before the Saxon had set foot on 
Britain, before the Frank had passed 
the Rhine, when Grecian eloquence 
still flourished in Antioch, when idols 
were still worshipped in the temple of 
Mecca. And she may still exist in un- 
diminished vigor when some traveler 
from New Zealand shall, in the midst 
of a vast solitude, take his stand on a 
broken arch of London bridge to 
sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s.” 

e 

In his letter, written to his little five- 

year-old son, just before the air-plane 
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carrier went down, the Commander of 
the Wasp wrote: 
“Be a good Catholic, Jack, and you 
can’t help being a good American.” 
e 


“It is absurd to forget that the 
Church itself received the first loyalties 
of men who had not yet even conceived 
the notion of founding such a national 
and separate state: that the Faith real- 
ly was not only the faith of our fathers, 
but the faith of our fathers before they 
had even named our fatherland.”— 
G. K. Chesterton. 

e 

Because we have them with us all 
of the time, because they are part and 
parcel of our lives we oftentimes take 
the most beautiful, the most wonderful 
things in our lives for granted. It isn’t 


because we don’t appreciate them, but, 
rather, because we can’t really appre- 
ciate them enough. The most wonder- 
ful of these gifts of God to you is your 
faith. To it, it might be said, you owe 
everything that you have and every- 
thing that you ever hope to be. Safe- 
guarding that faith, preserving and 
strengthening it is the Catholic Church. 
To it you owe such love and respect as 
can never be measured or valued. But 
that you might appreciate more what 
you have, we invite you to pause for a 
moment to think about your Catholic 
faith and its divinely appointed custo- 
dian, the Church. Reread the preced- 
ing incidents and quotations. May they 
help you to appreciate your Church 
more. 


Social Security 


A man was walking down a dark alley one night, wrapped in his own 
thoughts, so he didn’t hear the stealthy footsteps or notice the approach of 
a holdup man, until he felt the pressure of a gun in the middle of his back 
and heard a hoarse, low voice say threateningly: 


“Your money or your life.” 


“Take my life,” the victim replied promptly, “I need my money for my 


old age” 





Power of Print 


It’s human nature to believe more readily what one sees in print than what 
one learns by word of mouth. A newspaper editor said to his housekeeper 


one morning. 


“I think we'll have a good potato crop this year.” 

“No such thing,” asserted the housekeeper, “I think the crop will be poor.” 

Ignoring her remark, the editor proceeded to his office and had inserted in 
the evening paper his estimate of the crop situation. 

That night when he returned home, he found the housekeeper waiting for 
him with a sheepish grin on her face and a copy of the paper in her hand. 

“I was wrong,” she said apologetically, “it says right here in the paper that 


the crop will be excellent this fall.” 
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Monthly round-up of significant events in the capital of Christendom. 


Happenings in Rome 


Christopher D. McEnniry 


Address to War Victims 

Unusually moving and pervaded by 
an exquisite tenderness was the wel- 
come accorded by the Pope to a large 
delegation of mutilated victims of war 
from seven different countries. 

“It affords Us sweet consolation to 
receive you, dear sons, in the house of 
the common Father, and it fills Us 
with deep emotion to read in your eyes 
the brightness of youth and in your 
members the ravages of war. 

“But this great affliction, which 
makes of each one of you a living vic- 
tim of innocent humanity for guilty hu- 
manity, does not allow sorrow for your 
sufferings to weaken the firm confi- 
dence that life still holds great things 
for you, thanks to the goodness of God 
and the understanding sympathy of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, the great Vic- 
tim of the sorrow of the world. ‘ 

“The great things to which We al- 
lude pertain to the realm of Faith and 
of Grace, which possesses the secret of 
changing evil into good and of profit- 
ing by suffering to elevate you to high- 
er and nobler life. 

“If the condition of inferiority to 
which the ravages of the war have re- 
duced you is an evil — a dreadful 
evil, and if the sorrow resulting there- 
from is a martyrdom, since Jesus has 
come to suffer for the crimes of the 


world, this evil takes on the nature of 
an expiation for the sins of all, and for 
him that knows how to accept it this 
sorrow becomes the initiation to a 
nobler life. 

“Furthermore, for him who lives in 
Jesus Christ the benefits that can be 
drawn from life are without limits. In 
a word — and this should be a true 
reason for joy — your sufferings, 
united to the sufferings of Our Lord, 
will lead you to a greater love for Him 
and a strong and tender love for your 
brothers. And is not this, beloved sons, 
a powerful motive to console you in 
your misfortune, and to fill your hearts 
with tranquillity and peace, while your 
charitable employers, instructors and 
scientists labor devotedly at your re- 
habilitation? 

“We extend to them — all of them 
— Our grateful admiration. We im- 
plore for them and for you the divine 
assistance. And We pray God to pour 
down upon you all the favors of heav- 
en, of which We hope Our Apostolic 
Blessing will be an unfailing pledge.” 


Treasures of the Eucharist 

The Fourteenth National Italian 
Eucharistic Congress drew to a close 
in Turin, the great industrial city of 
Piedmont. The “Torinesi” listened with 
pride to the voice of the Pope reciting 
the beauties, the glories and the rich 
historical memories of their town. 
“It is,” said the Pope, “the ‘City of the 
Most Blessed Sacrament, the City of 
the Miracle of the Eucharist,’ which 
people almost of our own day so well 
remember, the city that presents to us 
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the moving and comforting treasure of 
the Holy Shroud, which bears the im- 
age of the dead body and of the torn 
divine face of Jesus, the city wherein 
flourish genuine fruits of Eucharistic 
devotion, namely, the outstanding 
works of charity and apostolic zeal, 
which give to Turin its noble place in 
the Church of God.” 

Further on he says: “Oh! if men 
who continually bemoan the wounds 
by which the world is afflicted on ac- 
count of the distrust that sterilizes all 
remedies, the darkness that obscures 
minds, the weariness that weakens 
wills, the unholy desires that unleash 
passions — Oh! if they did but know 
the inexhaustible mine of spiritual re- 
sources which the Eucharist offers to 
every soul, how different and how hap- 
py would be the history of man upon 
the earth and how greatly would be 
hastened the hour of the realization of 
his noblest ideals!” 


Tobacco Girls 

After the Pope had received and ad- 
dressed the delegates of the philosop- 
phers and the artists and the poets and 
the politicians and the farmers and the 
streetcar conductors, etc., etc., one 
would have thought that he had cov- 
ered the ground. But here comes an- 
other category: the tobacco girls. 

A great throng of the young women 
who work in the tobacco fields and 
tobacco factories of Italy made a pil- 
grimage to Rome, heard Mass in St. 
Peter’s and were received in audience 
by the Pope. And he had plenty to 
say to them. 

He reminded them how he himself 
had fought, in season and out of sea- 
son for the rights of the workers — 
for a just wage, a decent habitation, 
regard for the personal dignity of each 
human being — and how he had so 
often urged that employers adopt a 


sound system whereby the workers 
might become sharers in the enter- 
prise, so that they might enter the plant 
where they work, not as strangers, but 
rather as children of the family, with 
a share in both the responsibility ana 
the profits. He warned against those 
who would sow in their hearts a spirit 
of rebellion and class hatred. He con- 
demned employers who made no pro- 
vision for the safety of the bodies of 
their employees, but still more those 
who were indifferent to the safety of 
their immortal souls. 

He reminded them of the words of 
Jesus: “Behold I send you like lambs 
in the midst of the wolves.” They must 
expect to find, even among their fel- 
low workers, those who will sneer at 
their religion, their honesty and their 
modesty — who will try to lead them, 
by open solicitation or crafty insinua- 
tions, into indifferentism, impurity, 
communism. They must be patient, 
kind, helpful, cheerful, and by their 
example show their fellow workers that 
love for Jesus Christ and obedience to 
His teachings brings peace and joy 
to the individual and the home, even 
in the midst of trials and privations. 


Television in Belgium 

Brave little Belgium, invaded, laid 
waste, ruined by two wars in quick 
succession, knows no such word as de- 
spair. After assuring her people of em- 
ployment, food and shelter, she can 
now turn to some of the comforts of 
life. She is introducing television. This 
gave the Bishops of the country an 
occasion to address a joint letter to 
their flocks. 

“The proximate introduction of tele- 
vision awakens,” they wrote, “the solic- 
itude of all who are concerned about 
the cultural and moral progress of the 
people. This marvellous product of 
modern technical science can be a pre- 
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cious instrument for spreading truth 
and promoting good, but it can also 
degenerate, if not in the right hands, 
into an instrument of corruption and 
scandal. We express the hope that our 
television will be such that, far from 
defiling the family hearth, it will con- 
sistently bring thereto light, joy and 
beauty. With the very words of our 
Holy Father we repeat: We expect 
from television an increasingly lumi- 
nous revelation of truth and right rea- 
son which will produce the noblest 
results. 

“We hope to see, in the programs, 
Christian culture taking the part pro- 
portionate to the importance of the 
Catholic religion in our national life 
and to the large percentage of the spec- 
tators who profess that religion. It is 
understood that the broadcasting of 
religious subjects by television as well 
as by radio is subject to approval of 
the ecclesiastical authorities, who are 
the only ones competent in this mat- 
ter. We will appoint a committee to 
inspire and supervise the religious pro- 
grams, and it is our hope that the col- 
laboration between this committee’ and 
the management of television will be 
marked by mutual understanding, 
courtesy and loyalty.” 


New Sorrow For Poland 

The diplomatic representatives of 
France, Spain, Holland, Belgium, 
Great Britian, Nationalist China, Ire- 
land, Switzerland and twenty-four oth- 
er countries sought an audience with 
the Pope to condole with him in his 
deep sorrow over the mistreatment of 
Cardinal Stephen Wyszynski, Arch- 
bishop of Gnesen and Warsaw. Several 
others who could not attend sent fer- 
vent telegrams of adhesion. The Irish 
Ambassador, Joseph Patrick Walshe, 
read an eloquent address in the name 
of all. 


Reversal of Form 


Consider the Press or the Tribune, 
The Gazette or the Times or the Star: 
If the funnies are seldom funny, 
The editorials often are. 


LGM 
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In his reply the Pope said: “A new 
wound has been opened in Our heart 
at sight of this new step in the dolorous 
Way of the Cross trodden for so many 
years by the valiant Polish nation. 
However the gravity of the evils of the 
present should hinder no one from 
having confidence in a better future. 
Truth and justice are not empty words. 
They possess the very strength of the 
Most High God. He has constituted 
Himself their guarantor and their de- 
fender. Even in this dark hour He im- 
plants in the hearts of His children the 
certitude of final victory — a peace 
based on the mutual respect of all peo- 
ples for one another and the generous 
accord of all men of good will.” 


Ozanam’s Greatness 

On the occasion of the hundredth 
anniversary of the death of Frederick 
Ozanam the Pope sent a letter to the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Paris. “Among 
his many and salutary works,” said the 
Pope, “the first place is due to the 
pious and fruitful organization which 
he founded, ‘The Conferences of St. 
Vincent de Paul.’ This Society, today 
so widely diffused throughout the whole 
world, is invaluable not only to count- 
less poor for whom it supplies what is 
necessary for life in this world and 
happiness in the next, but also to the 
members themselves for whom it pro- 
vides the occasion . . . for the practice 
of every virtue.” 
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By the Bystander 











The bishops of America in their annual 
statement to the American people, selected 
a topic that should be of deepest interest 
to every American, Catholic or non-Cath- 
olic, who does any reflecting on the trends 
of the times. It is the topic of the worth 
and dignity of the individual human per- 
son. What they had to say should appeal 
to individuals not only as a statement of 
principles that are being widely flouted by 
governments, leaders, educaters and philos- 
ophers, but also as manifest proof that the 
individual’s hope .of attaining his true des- 
tiny in life is irrevocably bound up with 
allegiance to the Catholic Church. The 
bishops did not state this in so many words, 
permitting the principles held sacred and 
inviolable by the Catholic Church to speak 
for themselves. But it is not difficult to 
carry their thought a little farther and to 
show how everything they said represents 
the day-to-day preaching, acting, living of 
the Catholic Church. Every human person, 
they said, is of priceless value in the eyes 
of God, therefore endowed with rights that 
no other men can take away, and bound 
by duties that safeguard the exercise of the 
rights of others. Now, see how this state- 
ment is dramatized in the daily ministra- 
tions of the Catholic Church in behalf of 
individual souls. 


Every activity of the Catholic Church is 
geared to the purpose of bringing happiness 
and salvation to the individual soul. It has 
to be so, if the Catholic Church represents 
the true religion of Christ, because His 
chief concern was with the salvation of in- 
dividuals. And it is so. In the familiarity 
bred by habit, the ordinary Catholic may 


sometimes miss this fact that everything 
in the life of the Church is directed, not to 
masses of people or congregations as a 
whole, but to him as if he were the only 
important thing in the world. Look at some 
simple examples. One of the regular never- 
ending occupations of every parish priest 
is the hearing of confessions. Every Satur- 
day of the year, every Thursday before a 
first Friday, every vigil of a holy day, and 
everytime anyone asks for it, the priest 
hears confessions. Now the hearing of con- 
fessions is essentially a work that is done 
for individuals. There is nothing of the 
mass movement, or of coercion, or of dis- 
crimination between individuals, about it. 
It is a dramatic representation of each in- 
dividual’s right to appear personally before 
a representative of God and to make or 
keep himself a child of God. Though a 
priest may hear 300 confessions, one after 
the other, he hears each one separately, 
alone, by himself, and the one who is be- 
fore him at a given moment is the most 
important thing in the world. See, more- 
over, how the entire corporate structure of 
the Church flows into the hearing of a sin- 
gle confession by a priest. The Pope se- 
lects bishops to share his apostolic author- 
ity and to govern a part of the Church. 
These bishops select candidates for the 
priesthood, supervise their twelve years’ 
training, ordain them to exercise the same 
pastoral powers Christ gave to His first 
apostles. After ordination, the bishop ex- 
amines his priests to assay their fitness for 
hearing confessions, and only then gives 
them the faculties to enter a confessional 
and actually absolve sinners. The entire 
Church from the Holy Father down to the 
most recently ordained priest, has entered 
into the wonderful action through which an 
individual is able to receive the forgiveness 
of his sins and a restored title to the king- 
dom of heaven. 


This same concern for the individual is 
evident in many other ways. At a late Mass 
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on Sunday morning there may be 1000 peo- 
ple in attendance. When the time of Com- 
munion comes, there may be a dozen or 
three or two or only one of all that throng 
to approach the Communion rail to receive 
the Body and Blood of the Lord. The priest 
does not send these few or the one away, 
saying that there are 990 other people 
waiting for Mass to be over who must not 
be delayed. “Let them wait,” is the spirit 
and practice of the Church. Communion is 
for individuals, and even if there be only 
one out of a thousand present who wishes 
to receive the sacrament, that one shall be 
served. It is the same with caring for the 
sick and dying. Almost everything else in 
the Church has to yield to the obligation 
of bringing spiritual aid to the dying in- 
dividual. Even the Mass, which ordinarily 
must never be interrupted when once begun 
by a priest, may be and should be interrupt- 
ed for the sake of bringing Viaticum to an 
actually dying man. The same conscious- 
ness of the importance of individuals is 
evident in the way marriages are prepared 
for and then solemnized, with the man and 
woman admitted into the very sanctuary 
usually reserved for the priest and his as- 
sistants; in the way funerals are conducted, 
with the body of a deceased Catholic giv- 
en a place of honor before the altar and 
before the eyes of all, while all the power 
of the liturgy and the Mass are directed 
toward bringing perfect happiness to this 
one soul. 


Thus does the Catholic Church daily act 
out in practice what the bishops of Amer- 
ica stated as a principle: that every human 
being has an ineffable dignity, arising from 
his creation, the mode of his existence, and 
the nobility of the destiny assigned to him 
by God. In the process of so recognizing 
the dignity of the individual, she keeps 
him mindful of the right attitude he should 
maintain toward his body; toward others 


around him, in his family, his place of em- 
ployment, his nation; toward the liberty 
that is his as a child of God, which must 
never become license to resist God and His 
laws; toward labor and capital and all the 
relationships that arise out of his need, and 
all men’s need, to work for a living; and 
toward education, which must begin with 
the same recognition of the dignity and 
destiny of a child that the Church accords 
to all her children, old or young. Even the 
penalties that the Church imposes on her 
members are designed as safeguards of in- 
dividual dignity. If a man gives great scan- 
dal, if besides abandoning his own soul, he 
makes himself a stumblingblock and an oc- 
casion of sin to others, the Church will ex- 
communicate him, thus endeavoring to jolt 
him out of his sins and at the same time 
forcefully reminding others that his way is 
the way to perdition that they must not 
follow. And always if he repents and makes 
amends for even the greatest of crimes and 
most widespread of scandals, she will take 
him back again and treat him with the same 
devoted concern that embraces every child 
in her arms. 
@ 


Under this philosophy of concern for the 
individual, preached and lived by the Cath- 
olic Church, there is little danger of total- 
itarianism and dictatorship turning individ- 
uals into merely numbered minions of an 
all-powerful state. Neither is there room 
for the various forms of arrogant individ- 
ualism that inspires some men to think 
that they have a divine right to unlimited 
wealth, or monopolistic economic power, 
or freedom from all obligations to their 
neighbors in the acquisition and use of 
their riches. The only salvation of society, 
as the only salvation of individuals, is to 
be found in the recognition of the supreme 
worth of. every individual human person, 
and in the safeguarding of the rights and 
the carrying out of the duties that flow 
from that worth. 
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Saint’s Jewels 


Macarius, an Alexandrian monk, 
was known for his great charity and 
love for the poor. Once when his 
funds were very low, he went to a 
wealthy lady and told her that he 
had come into the possession of some 
precious jewels, and that if she would 
give him five hundred denarii, she 
could do what she pleased with them. 
Eagerly she brought the money to 
him, which he promptly spent in buy- 
ing food for the poor. Months passed 
and finally the lady decided to go to 
Macarius and remind him that he 
had sent her no jewels as promised. 

He was all politeness and took her 
to the place where the gems were 
stored, asking if she would rather 
see the emeralds or the other gems 
first. When she replied that it did 
not matter, he led her first to a hostel 
full of sick and suffering women. 

“These are the gems,” said he; and 
then, as they came to the men’s 
quarters, “these are the emeralds.” 

The ancient chronicle records: 
“Then was the virgin ashamed, and 
she went forth and departed, and by 
reason of her disappointment fell into 
a fever. But, coming to herself, she 
was exceedingly grateful for all that 
had been done.” 


Poor Prophet 


In the eighteenth century the great 
French infidel, Voltaire, prophesied 
that within a hundred years from the 
time he wrote, the Bible would be an 
obsolete book and go entirely out of 
circulation. Today, the house in which 
he lived in Paris is a Bible depot, and 
with every tick of your watch a Bible 
rolls off the press. 

Quote 


Catholic Anecdotes 


i ee 


Last Mass 


Brother Robert Chappelet, one of 
the last members of the Great St. 
Bernard Congregation, was recently 
expelled from Tibet, together with sev- 
eral other religious. He tells of their 
amazing exodus in Rally: 

For two days we worked our way 
across a deep valley, hemmed in by 
the peaks of snow-covered giants. I 
have crossed many mountains, often 
in dire circumstances, but this was a 
mountaineering nightmare. To this day 
I do not know how we pulled five ani- 
mals up an almost vertical wall of 
snow and ice, for never has a horse or 
mule crossed Sila Pass (13,000 ft.) 
before July, and it was now only May. 
With ropes, eight men to one animal, 
we pulled them up and over the divide. 

At the last Tibetan Mission in the 
Mekong Valley, Father Emery cele- 
brated Mass at three o’clock in the 
morning in a big empty barn. He had 
been carrying the Divine Host in a 
small box which had contained cough 
drops. No vestments, no chalice, no 
missal were available. But the Holy 
Father had foreseen such emergencies 
and Father Emery said Mass in his 
black Chinese robe and used his Tibet- 
an teabowl for a chalice. 

I suppose that seldom has Mass 
been said in such miserable circum- 
stances but I am sure that it would be 
difficult to find a more passionate, fer- 
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vent people than our Tibetan Chris- 
tians, kneeling as they did on dry cow 
dung, with tears streaming down their 
cheeks while watching a priest say 
what might well be their last Mass for 
a long, long time to come. 


Convert Fervor 

Nine veteran United States sailors 
were recently confirmed in St. Peter’s 
in Rome. They had received their in- 
structions in a destroyer gun turret 
during respites between fighting in 
Korean waters. Their chaplain, Rev. 
R. L. Stanton, of Fall River, Mass., 
reports that their devotion to Our 
Lady is tremendous. Last October they 
started reciting the rosary together on 
the ship’s deck every evening and have 
kept it up since. They take turns lead- 
ing the decades and the fervor of these 
catechumens brought many cradle 
Catholics in the ship’s crew to a more 
fervent practice of their religion. 


Gossip 

The dimensions of gossiping — 
aside from the fact that it has been 
known to sink ships — are more tre- 
mendous than most of us realize. A 
gossiper once came to St. Philip Neri 
in Rome for advice on how to rid her- 
self of backbiting. Although the holy 
man tried to impress her with the 
grievous mischief she did by slander- 
ing others, she hesitated to accept the 
fact that she did much harm by it. 
Finally, St. Philip told her: 

“Do this for your penance. Go to 
the market and buy a fowl in its feath- 
ers and carry it through the strects. As 
you go along pluck out the feathers 
one by one and scatter them on the 
way. When you have done this, come 
back to me.” 


The woman, probably thinking to 
humor the man, did as she was told. 
Returning to St. Philip, she wondered 
what he possibly could say next. The 
saint promptly told her to go through 
the streets again and pick up all the 
feathers which she had thrown away. 

“But, Father, that is impossible,” 
she protested. “The wind will have car- 
ried them in all directions.” 

To this the saint replied: 

“So it is with calumny. The persons 
who hear it go their separate ways and 
carry it far and wide, so that it is be- 
yond recall.” 


Made By Nobody 


Kirchner, a famous astronomer, had 
a scientist friend who did not believe 
in God. While visiting Kirchner one 
day, this friend admired a model of 
the solar system that stood upon a 
table. By turning a handle the planets 
could be made to go around the sun, 
each in its own path. 

“Very clever! Who made the mod- 
el?” asked the scientist. 

“Oh, nobody!” answered Kirchner. 

“But tell me, I want to know. Who 
made it?” 

“IT just told you. Nobody made it. 
It made itself.” 

The friend began to see the point, 
and said: 

“T see, you are trying to be funny.” 

“Tt is rather you that is funny,” re- 
plied Kirchner. “You can’t believe that 
this little model made itself, and yet 
you can believe that the real sun, moon 
and stars — the whole vast universe, 
came into being somehow without any 
Maker!” 

The scientist went away with much 
to think about, and later was con- 
verted. 
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Eloquent Ashes 

The usual tremendous crowd will be 
out to receive the ashes on Ash Wed- 
nesday, March 3rd. And this tremen- 
dous crowd will comprise all shades of 
Catholicity, from the deep black to the 
murky brown, up through the dingy 
gray to the resplendent white. The 
devil will be as well represented at the 
place of ashes as will be the Lord. 

The vast majority of Catholic men 
and women throughout the United 
States will take from the ceremony of 
the ashes the lesson that the Church 
wishes to teach, namely, the shortness 
of life on earth, and the futility of 
worldly endeavor, made for its own 
sake and merely for the human re- 
wards that it can secure. 

In the light of these two facts much 
of the news of the world loses its inter- 
est as a thing of incomparable impor- 
tance, to be given priority over every- 
thing else. 

Of what importance is a headline 
(and the event it announces) in the 
paper to a man who is about to die? 
We never heard of a man making pro- 
vision for the delivery of the morning 
paper to his coffin after he would die; 
or of a man scanning the items of in- 
terest in the early afternoon edition as 
he lay in all his chilly splendor amidst 


the lights, the silks and satins, and the 
doleful whisperings of the funeral 
parlor. 

The placing of the ashes on the fore- 
head on Ash Wednesday reminds peo- 
ple of these things. While the priest 
signs the forehead with the sign of the 
cross, made with the ashes, he says, 
“Remember O man, that thou art dust 
and that unto dust thou shalt return.” 
In other words, “Don’t be too attached 
to the things of the world, O man; 
don’t be too bound up in your home or 
your family or your money or your 
social position or your health, for it 
won’t be long before you'll be giving 
up all these things. When you die, 
you're going to need much more than 
all these human things combined if you 
are going to pass the inspection of St. 
Peter and be admitted into the pres- 
ence of the Lord.” 

But, as it was said above, a number 
of Catholics will receive the ashes, and 
go forth from the church as though 
they had not received them at all. They 
will continue living as though they 
were never going to die. They will con- 
tinue their contraception, their infidel- 
ity, their injustice, their neglect of the 
sacraments, their preoccupation with 
the flesh-pots of Egypt, as the Bible so 
graphically describes the lives of peo- 
ple who live for themselves and not 
for God and for eternity. 

And eventually the prophecy of the 
priest on Ash Wednesday, which for 
some reason or other they did not hear 
even though it was said to them direct- 
ly, will come true — their bodies will 
turn back to dust. 

If people really understood the sig- 
nificance of the ashes, there would be 
fewer persons attached to the world 
than there are now. And there would 
be fewer people marching the wide and 
comfortable road that leads to hell as 
well as to the grave. 
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St. Joseph 
March 19th is the feast of St. Joseph. 
In the minds of many people Joseph 

has become a kind of legend — a man 

who really lived, it is true, but so long 
ago that it is almost as though he had 
not lived at all. Most of the statues of 

St. Joseph set up in Catholic churches 

lend support to this false idea. If Joseph 

looked like his likeness, the Blessed 

Virgin surely did not get much (as far 

as appearance was concerned) when 

she got him. 

We are quite sure that if St. Joseph 
was anything at all, he was a real man. 
There was nothing weak or effeminate 
about him. God would hardly allow it 
to be otherwise in selecting a guardian 
for His mother. 

St. Joseph was more than that. 

He was a laborer, a worker, and as 
such became the model for all the 
workers of today to imitate. If there 
had been unions in his day, would 
Joseph have joined the carpenters’ un- 
ion? Very likely he would have. The 
Holy Father speaking from the chair 
of Peter says that unions are good 
things for the protection of the work- 
ers, provided, of course, that the unions 
are in accord with the law of God and 
of the country in which they are estab- 
lished. Is it possible that Joseph would 
have refused to do that which was cal- 
culated to help his fellow-workers? 


Joseph was poor. In this he became 
the consolation of all the poor through- 
out all the ages and in every country 
of the world. He was selected to live 
under the same roof with Jesus Christ 
who was God, to hold the divine Child 
in his arms, to provide Him with food, 
to take care of Him until He was old 
enough to take care of Himself. And 
yet he was poor. He was always poor. 
He lived a poor life. He died a poor 
death. 


There must be something noble, 
something wonderful about poverty. If 
not, why did God allow the ones with 
whom He was most closely associated 
and whom He loved the best to be 
poor? If it is a sign of special favor on 
the part of heaven to be rich, why did 
not God allow Joseph to be rich? 

Let not workers be ashamed of the 
fact that they are workers. Let not the 
poor be ashamed of their poverty. 
They have some very great people be- 
fore them who were both workers and 
of the poor. Joseph was not the least 
of these. In fact, Joseph comes right 
after the Blessed Virgin Mary. And 
everybody knows that the Blessed Vir- 
gin Mary comes right after God. 


Newspapers 

The newspaper strike in New York 
recently pointed up a weakness in the 
life of modern man. It showed how 
dependent modern man is on a crutch 
that cannot hold him up, and on a 
cane that fails in enabling him to walk 
in the direction toward which his des- 
tiny draws him. 


How much is there in a daily paper, 
in all the fifty, sixty, seventy pages of 
it, that is really worth-while, that is, 
worth-while in a larger sense than that 
of merely helping one to while away 
an idle moment and be amused while 
doing so? The news items can be read 
in a few minutes. What is left after 
that? The comic strips, column after 
column of sports news, page after page 
of advertisements, line after line of 
love, romance, passion, murder, crime. 

Ever since the printing of the first 
paper there has been an expression, 
“There is nothing deader than yester- 
day’s paper.” It would be just as true 
to say that generally there is nothing 
deader than today’s paper (except in- 
sofar as it is a means of amusement). 
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These statements can be made in 
view of the fact that most of the daily 
papers do not serve the real needs of 
men. They are concerned with the 
transient, the transitory, the passing, 
the ephemeral. And so many of the 
people who write for them seem to be 
in a fog if not in complete darkness 
about the most vital and fundamental 
things of life. Religion is not a philoso- 
phy of life to them, but just another 
category, another box in which news 
transpires, like the race track or the 
ball park or the execution chamber. 
They are forever reporting the news 
without knowing what the real news 
behind the news is. 

There are a number of prominent 
men in the country who designedly do 
not read the daily papers. They never 
read the daily papers. And they do not 
miss them. They make just as good a 
living. They are just as happy and as 
contented. 

Yet, when the strike went into effect 
in New York preventing the papers 
from being published, many people 
acted as though they had lost their 
mother or their father. There is some- 
thing wrong when one’s whole happi- 
ness is made to depend on so futile and 
so foolish a thing. 


Mr. Janney’s Miracles 


Six or seven years ago we had occa- 
sion to comment on a new book which 
had just appeared, called The Miracle 
of the Bells, by Russell Janney. The 
book was a best seller, and later was 
made into a movie featuring, among 
others, Frank Sinatra as a priest, a 
singular bit of casting which might 
even be termed alarming. Our purpose 
here, however, is to comment on one 
glaring defect in the book which was 
carried over, we understand, in the 
movie as well. We mean the incident 
of the unmiraculous miracle. 


It seems that a statue of the Blessed 
Virgin in Father Sinatra’s church mys- 
teriously turned or bent or in some 
way altered its position. Crowds came 
flocking to the place, and the cry of 
“miracle” went up. After some little 
time, it was discovered that the whole 
thing was a mistake. The floor of the 
church had shifted, and this is what 
had caused the statue to shift position 
as well. 

Inasmuch as the crowds continued 
to come to the spot, still under the im- 
pression that a miracle had been work- 
ed, the priest thought it advisable to 
inform the bishop. This good man, 
thereupon, after studying the affair 
gave it as his opinion that nothing 
should be done to inform the people of 
the truth; let them continue to regard 
the happening as a miracle, he said in 
effect, for much good is being done. 

We felt a little uneasy at the time 
as to the effect of this portrayal of 
ecclesiastical dishonesty, which certain- 
ly was not true to life. If there is one 
thing bishops are allergic to, and we 
speak with all due respect, it is bogus 
miracles and visions. 

Now Mr. Janney has gone and done 
it again, only this time his crime is 
compounded. He has a new novel call- 
ed So Long as Love Remembers, and 
from various reviews of the book, we 
gather that it is one long tissue of 
“miracles” from start to finish. A stat- 
ue of the Blessed Virgin weeps, blushes 
and bends at every creaking turn of 
the plot, and mysterious supernatural 
visitors almost jostle each other in their 
eagerness to get into the act. 

We are far from denying that mir- 
acles happen, nor have we any inten- 
tion of placing limits on God’s power 
to work miracles when and as He 
pleases. But we are sure of one thing: 
they do not occur as they are portrayed 
by Mr. Janney. Perhaps he felt that in 
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writing this book he was doing a good 
turn for the defenders of the super- 
natural. In our opinion, he would have 
been better advised to leave such a 
theme alone. In cheapening the con- 
cept of a miracle, and making it appear 
like the frantic lucubration of a Holly- 
wood scenario writer, he has played 
into the hands of our enemies. 

We would, in short, like to ask this 
question: Whose side, Mr. Janney, are 
you on? 


School for Lay Apostles 

One gratifying aspect of the tremen- 
dous growth and expansion of the 
Church in our times has been the in- 
creased awareness of the lay-apostle 
concept. A considerable number of 
young men and women in all sections 
of the country are becoming fired with 
zeal for the spread of the faith. 

Many are led by their zeal sooner or 
later into the priesthood or religious 
life. Others, however, are finding their 
apostolic vocation in the world, either 
in their own home surroundings, or 
dedicated in a special way to God’s 
service in one of the new “lay-orders.” 

A modern pioneer in the field of lay 
apostleship is Dr. Lydwine Van Kerst- 
bergen, a native of Holland, but now 
settled at Loveland, Ohio, as director 
of “Grailville.” The purpose of Grail- 
ville is to prepare young women for 
their particular role in the lay aposto- 
late, and to assist them in finding posts 
where they can contribute to the Chris- 
tian revival, both at home and abroad. 

Along with basic spiritual and apos- 
tolic development, Grailville offers to 
the young women who attend its 
courses training in such specialized 
fields as creative writing, music, recre- 
ation-leadership, home arts, and Chris- 
tian social service in all of its forms. 
Graduates of the school are in in- 
creasing numbers staffing information 


Eating Crow 


It seems in Washington they like to 
abbreviate everything — saves both 
time and money. Once when the De- 
partment of the Interior banded a flock 
of crows and turned them loose, there 
was not enough room to put the words 
“Washington, Department of Biological 
Service” on the bands around the 
crows’ legs. So, they just shortened 
the label to read “Wash. Biol. Serv.” 


Some time later a letter was sent in 
by a citizen that read: 


“Dear Sirs, I caught one of your 
tame crows. I followed your directions. 
I washed, boiled and served it, and it 
tasted just awful. Why don’t you quit 
trying to fool the people?” 

The Padre 


Se 


centers and Catholic libraries and 
bookstores, and serving as leaders in 
the various fields related to genuine 
Catholic action. Some indeed have 
made the further sacrifice of leaving 
their homes and sailing off to foreign 
fields, where they work in conjunction 
with the missionaries at their own spe- 
cialized apostolic tasks. Several have 
literally accomplished marvels working 
in Hong Kong among the refugees who 
flock into that city from behind the 
bamboo curtain. 

We are glad to call the attention of 
our readers to Grailville, and will feel 
happy if any of them are inspired to 
investigate its opportunities further. 
Courses of varying length are offered, 
ranging from a week-end up to two 
years. 

For further details interested young 
women should write to Grailville, 
Loveland, Ohio. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


Selected and Edited by John Schaefer 


VICTORIES OF THE MARTYRS 


MARTYRS OF JAPAN (Continued) 


In the year 1628, a young prince, 
the lord of Jonezava, in order to in- 
gratiate himself with the emperor, com- 
manded a governor to force all the 
Christians of his state to follow the 
religion of the country. The governor, 
however, was of a gentle and peace- 
loving nature and, to conciliate the 
prince, informed him that there were 
no Christians in his dominion. But a 
rival official made up a long list of 
Christians and sent it to the prince. 

Shortly after, the prince asked the 
governor to suggest a captain whom he 
could safely promote to a higher rank. 
The governor proposed Yemondono as 
the most worthy of all. But the prince, 
knowing that he was a Christian, said 
that he could not intrust his states to 
a man of this religion. To this the gov- 
ernor replied that Yemondono had 
been a Christian, but was no longer. 

“If this is the case,” answered the 
prince, “I will promote him.” 

Upon this promise the governor 
sought out Yemondono and endeavored 
to persuade him to accept the advan- 
tageous offers. Yemondono, however, 
replied that there was no fortune in the 
world capable of inducing him to re- 
nounce Jesus Christ. Informed of this, 
the prince commanded the governor to 
put Yemondono, his wife and children, 
and all Christians to death. Though he 


knew that a refusal to obey would 
mean the loss of his own life, the gov- 
ernor attempted to remonstrate against 
the sacrifice of so many lives. He 
pointed out to the prince that all the 
precepts of the Christian law were full 
of justice, that among them was one 
that commanded Christians to expose 
their own lives in the service of the 
prince. The tyrant, however, would not 
listen to the governor’s pleas and con- 
firmed the order that all Christians 
should die. 

The eldest son of Louis Yemondono, 
Michael Taiemon, twenty-three years 
of age, was seriously sick at the time. 
But hearing of the general condemna- 
tion of all Christians, he leaped from 
his sick-bed and cried out that joy had 
healed him. He had himself carried to 
the house of his venerable father, who 
rejoiced with him at the good news 
and gave thanks to God. At the news, 
the second son, Vincent Ichibioie, also 
hurried to the paternal roof. When two 
officers later came to announce to 
Yemondono that the prince had con- 
demned him and his entire family to 
die on January 12th, they found the 
household rejoicing. The good old man 
asked the officers to thank the prince 
for him, for enabling him to die for so 
noble a cause. Then turning to his two 
sons, he exclaimed: 
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“Now, my dear children, I have 
nothing more to desire, since God is 
pleased that I should make him a sac- 
rifice of my life, a grace for which I 
have always been longing.” 

The wives of the two brothers. 
Thecla and Dominica, hastened to join 
their husbands, each carrying a little 
daughter in her arms. Yemondono 
wished to discharge his servants and 
to give them presents. But they refused 
even the salary due them, and declared 
that they wished to die for Jesus 
Christ. Vincent and Michael’s servants 
expressed themselves in the same way. 
Among the servants was a young page, 
less than twelve years of age, who was 
to be sent home to his parents, but he 
refused to go. He later consented to 
return to his father’s home, but only 
to take his leave. When his father en- 
deavored to detain him by force, the 
boy exclaimed that he did not wish to 
lose so beautiful an opportunity to 
prove his fidelity to his God. He then 
fled from the house and returned to 
join the martyrs. 

On the eve of their martyrdom, the 
servants of God passed the night in 
exercises of piety and in making prep- 
arations under the direction of the 
saintly old man. Two hours before 
day-break the officers of justice ar- 
rived, and found the servants of God 
awaiting the moment of their sacrifice. 
All were bound with the exception of 
the women and Yemondono. Thus left 
free to receive the executioners Yemon- 
dono went to meet them with a smiling 
countenance. Then he, too, was bound 
like the rest. All knelt before an image 
of the mother of God, which was fas- 
tened to a pike. A young page was 
charged with carrying this holy stan- 
dard, and another accompanied him 
with a burning blessed candle. The 
pious cortege left the house, and when 
they arrived at the place of execution 


all fell on their knees once more and 
recommended themselves to the Bless- 
ed Virgin. Fifteen were beheaded, the 
women first, the men afterwards. Their 
venerable chief, Yemondono was the 
last to be executed, receiving the mor- 
tal blow while pronouncing the names 
of Jesus and Mary. 

Five servants were left, but they 
were told to return to their homes. The 
poor men were greatly distressed at 
this and said to the judge: 

“We are Christians as well as those 
who have just died. Why do you not 
make us die with them?” 

While they spoke thus, they remain- 
ed on their knees. The two young 
pages especially refused to rise and to 
go away. They had to be forced out of 
the enclosure, and returned home 
weeping at not having obtained the 
grace of being executed with the rest. 

A second group of Christians, com- 
posed of seven persons, all of the same 
family, were afterwards put to death. 
Then it was the turn of a nobleman, 
Simon Xuzaiemon, and his daughter, 
who was but thirteen years of age. The 
idolators carried the girl off in the hope 
of perverting her, but she escaped from 
their hands and ran to the place of 
execution. Here she found her father 
already on his knees awaiting death. 
Placing herself by his side, she was be- 
headed along with him. 

On the same day a young nobleman, 
Paul Xiquibu, a friend of Yemondono, 
was also executed. When the governor 
had notified him the previous evening 
to prepare himself, he sent his thanks 
to him. After midnight an officer ar- 
rived with orders to behead him when 
the sun should rise. Paul began to 
pray, and, when morning came, set out 
for the place of execution. Magdalen, 
his wife, wished to accompany him, 
but was told that the prince, upon the 
request of her father, would permit her 
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to live. This generous woman, however, 
replied that it was an injustice to let a 
Christian wife live while they put to 
death her Christian husband. When 
she burst into tears an officer consoled 
her, saying that he would try to pro- 
cure for her the death she desired. He 
could not, however, do so publicly be- 
cause of her father, and promised to 
come in the evening to her apartments 
to behead her. Paul wept for joy at the 
spirit of his virtuous spouse. Thus con- 
soled he walked cheerfully to the place 
of execution, where, after having pray- 
ed, he received the death blow and the 
palm that nothing can tarnish. 


Near Jonezava there lived several 
Christian noblemen belonging to the 
prince’s court. The more distinguished 
among them were Anthony Anazava 
and Ignatius Soiemon. While they were 
away from home, their wives, thinking 
to save them, declared that their hus- 
bands were not Christians. Hearing of 
this, the two hastened in search of the 
governor to inform him that their 
wives had deceived him. When told 
that they must obey the prince, they 
exclaimed that if the prince wished to 
be obeyed, he had but to order their 
death and they would be ready to sub- 
mit to it. 

Three days later, Anthony was in a 
house with soldiers, who urged him to 
deny the faith, for they had orders to 
arrest him in case of refusal. Anthony 
pressed them to perform their duty, 
but as no one dared to lay hands upon 
him, he took the rope himself and 
passed it around his neck. Then, plac- 
ing his hands behind his back, he beg- 


ged them to tie him. Thus bound he 
went to the house of Ignatius, and re- 
marked upon entering: 

“Well, friend Ignatius, what say you 
about the state in which you find me?” 

“You never appeared to me more 
worthy of honor,” replied Ignatius, 
“than on this day on which you carry 
the livery of Jesus Christ. I wish to 
share your glory.” 

Saying this he begged and obtained 
the favor of being bound like Anthony. 
Four other noblemen were also arrest- 
ed. Among them were Paul, Mancio 
and Michael, sons of Anthony. They 
presented themselves to the soldiers to 
be bound, but were informed that if 
they wished to die with their father, 
they had but to follow him. 

A short time later, upon the order 
of the prince, the men were conducted 
to another place to be beheaded. Their 
wives, who were also condemned, were 
taken with their children into the yard 
of Ignatius’s house, where they suffered 
the same punishment. When Mancio 
and Michael knelt down to receive the 
death-blow, the pagans who were pres- 
ent were touched with pity and cried 
out that these boys did not even know 
why they lied. But they answered with 
firmness: 

“We die for Jesus Christ.” 

Upon this the executioners first de- 
capitated Mancio, the elder son. When 
Michael saw his brother dead, he put 
his hands to his hair to raise it up. At 
the same moment the executioner cut 
off with one blow of the sabre, not 
only the boy’s head but also his two 
hands —- a spectacle which drew tears 
from the eyes of those present. 


Long Line 
A pioneer Catholic parishioner of Perth, Australia, who is now 90 years old, 
has 227 descendants—19 children, 94 grandchildren, and 114 great-grand- 
children. She is Mrs. Emma Mortimer of Hope Valley, Spearwood, Western 


Australia. 
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Conducted by Thomas Tobin 
Catherine, 1899 and Robb Beebe, 1891 
Children’s Books 


I. Life: 

It is impossible to write separately about 
this husband and wife team who collaborate 
on delightful children’s books. Catherine 
was born Catherine Herman in Cleveland, 
Ohio in 1899; Robb was born in Ashtabula, 
Ohio in 1891. Catherine studied with the 
Ursuline nuns and took post-graduate work 
at the Sargent School, Cambridge; Robb at- 
tended public grade and high schools, West- 
ern Reserve University and the Cleveland 
School of Art. Catherine and Robb met 
before the first World War and were mar- 
ried after the armistice in June, 1919. At 
first they lived in New York where Robb 
worked as an illustrator for children’s mag- 
azines and children’s advertising, but later 
moved to Ridgewood, N. J., where they 
now make their home. God has blessed the 
Beebes with three children. In 1923 both 
entered the Church, Catherine from Uni- 
tarianism and Robb from Episcopalianism. 
They are both called upon to give talks to 
various groups of children and parents. 
II. Writings: 

Catherine and Robb started on their re- 
spective careers in high school, Catherine 
by writing English compositions for other 
girls, Robb by drawing caricatures of teach- 
ers and students during class time. Even 
before their marriage they kept promising 
themselves that some day they would work 
together on children’s books. That day 
finally arrived in 1937 when they completed 
the first book which, to their surprise, was 


accepted by the first publisher. Catherine 
writes the text, and Robb does the illus- 
trating. Since 1937 thirteen books have 
been published, seven of them for Catho- 
lic children. Their books are for the pre- 
school child and the child in the early 
grades. 

The A B C’s for Catholic Boys and Girls 
illustrates the virtues necessary for the pre- 
school child in the home. They have pub- 
lished three biographies of the saints: 
Children’s St. Anthony, Children’s St. Fran- 
cis and Little Patron of Gardeners (St. 
Fiacre). Our Baby’s Memory Book is a 
book with text and drawings to keep the 
important facts of the baby’s natural and 
supernatural life. We Know the Mass is a 
beautifully printed and illustrated explana- 
tion of the Mass for young children. 


III, The Book: 

The Story of Jesus for Boys and Girls 
is a good example of the Beebe’s work. 
This 110 page book of text and drawings 
makes the child feel that Jesus is a per- 
sonal friend. The gospel story is also used 
to make direct application to the daily life 
of the young. Children need to base their 
religion upon a personal love of Christ and 
the intelligent use of this book will do 
much to foster that knowledge and love. 
The Beebe’s were pioneers in the field of 
good Catholic books for children and still 
are numbered among the best writers and 
illustrators for children. 
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MARCH BOOK REVIEWS 


FOR CHILDREN 
Angel Food Time. By Rev. Gerald T. 

Brennan. 126 pp. Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce 

Publishing Co. $2.50. 

This is the sixth title in the Angel Food 
series by the popular Father Brennan. The 
priest author knows well how to write in 
a way that will instruct and entertain chil- 
dren. The young child’s frequent request 
for stories is well answered in this volume. 
Teachers in the first few grades, parents 
and preachers will find great use for this 
latest children’s book. 


SHORT SPIRITUAL CLASSICS 


1. A Map of Prayer. By Rev. R. H. J. 
Steuart, S.J. 
2. The Path of Prayer. By Rev. Vincent 
McNabb, O.P. 
3. Contemplative Prayer. By Pere de La 
Taille, S.J. 
4. The One Thing Necessary. By Rev. 
Bruno James. 
5. Delight in the Lord. By Rev. Daniel 
Considine, S.J. 
6. Fifty Meditations on the Passion. By 
Archbishop Goodier, S.J. 
7. What Is Contemplation? By Thomas 
Merton, O.C.S.O. 
8. A Treatise on Interior Prayer. By Dom 
Innocent le Masson. 
9. Meditations on the Litany of the Sacred 
Heart. By Juliana of Norwich. 
10. A More Excellent Way. By Archbishop 
Goodier, S.J. 
11. Treatise on the Religious Life. By Dom 
Innocent le Masson. 
(All published by Templegate Publish- 
ers, Box 963, Springfield, Ill. $.35 each.) 
It would be difficult to single out for 
special comment any of these eleven ex- 
cellent spiritual treatises from the famous 
Paternoster Series. All are written by mas- 
ters of the spiritual life, and are very sound 


and practical. They are recommended with- 
out hesitation to priests, sisters and lay 
people. 


LA SALETTE 


Light on the Mountain. By Rev. John S. 
Kennedy. 205 pp. New York, N. Y.: 
McMullen Books, Inc. $3.00. 

The Story of La Salette. By Rev. James P. 
O’Reilly, M.S. 168 pp. Chicago, Ill.: J. 
S. Paluch Co. $.50. 

One of the strangest apparitions of the 
Blessed Virgin in modern times was that 
of La Salette in France. Despite the 
Church’s proclamation, after long and 
careful investigation, that the apparition 
was authentic there has been a hesitancy 
in the minds of many Catholics to accept 
it. The difficulty arises from the ill-starred 
subsequent history of Maximin and Melanie, 
the two young shepherds to whom the 
Blessed Virgin appeared. The Catholic is 
accustomed to the fact that the recipients 
of heavenly visions either were or became 
saintly. St. Bernadette, St. Margaret Mary, 
and the three children at Fatima are per- 
sons who come to mind in this regard. But 
Maximin, the restless shepherd, who never 
finds his place, leaving the seminary, fail- 
ing in his medical studies, living a wander- 
er’s life, even for a while endorsing some 
get-rich-quick scheme that capitalized on 
the vision is a visionary to whom Catholics 
are not accustomed. Melanie has almost the 
same story—in her pride welcoming the 
adulation of crowds, posing as a great 
prophetess, trying one religious order after 
another, and ending her days at the age 
of seventy-eight as a laywoman in Italy. 

The authors of these two accounts of La 
Salette are very careful to point out the 
true theology of visions. Visions, miracles 
and other such extraordinary phenomena 
are given to individuals not for their own 
spiritual welfare, but for the good of other 
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souls. Hence, once the fact of the appari- 
tion is clearly established, the nature of the 
recipient of this gift or his subsequent good 
or bad fate, do not, in any way, militate 
against the authenticity of the supernatural 
occurrence. The two children remained 
good Catholics, never repudiated their orig- 
inal story but were not Saints. 

Light on the Mountain is written by the 
well known columnist and literary critic, 
Father John S. Kennedy; The Story of La 
Salette is authored by Father James P. 
O’Reilly, a member of the Order of La 
Salette. Both books are well written and 
historically true. Light on the Mountain 
has the better literary presentation while 
The Story of La Salette has a few more 
of the historical details. While Father 
O’Reilly does not minimize the human 
weakness of Maximin and Melanie, Father 
Kennedy gives a more detailed character 
study of the two shepherds. We recommend 
both books to our readers. J. S. Paluch Co. 
is worthy of special commendation for their 
work in the low priced, paper bound books. 


DAILY MISSAL 
The Saint Andrew Daily Missal. By Dom 
Gaspar Lafebvre, O.S.B. 2094 pp. St. 
Paul, Minn.; E. M. Lohman Co. $5.00. 
We welcome this new edition of an old 
favorite, the St. Andrew Daily Missal. 
This was one of the first missals in the be- 
ginning of the Liturgical revival. The same 
features are present, full Latin and English 


text of the common and proper Masses, 
part of Vespers, a section on the sacra- 
ments, various devotional prayers and the 
music for the Masses. 


A MODERN NUN 
The Springs of Silence. By Madeline de 

Frees, 173 pp. New York, N. Y.; Pren- 

tice Hall. $2.95. 

The bookshelf is rapidly filling with 
books by sisters who take us behind the 
scenes of the convent walls. Unlike the 
false disclosures of the notorious Maria 
Monk, these modern sisters present true 
pen pictures of convent life. Sister Mary 
Gilbert, a member of the Congregation of 
the Holy Names of Jesus and Mary for 
seventeen years, writes in a witty way of 
her days in the religious life. She describes 
well her adventures in buying the outmoded 
garments necessary for her postulant garb. 
The days in the novitiate and her experi- 
ences at a State University, and in Catholic 
schools in the Northwest, are ably depicted. 
Sister Gilbert has a flair for highlighting 
the humorous aspects of her contact with 
people who are very unfamiliar with the 
sight of a nun. Serious as well as light, 
The Springs of Silence is another worth- 
while book for Catholics and non-Catholics 
who wish to know that the human being is 
not completely hidden by the religious hab- 
it. I can imagine that many a community 
of Sisters will chuckle at certain passages 
from this book when it is read in the re- 
fectory. 





BEST SELLERS 
A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, Published at the University of Scranton, Pa. 


I. Suitable for general reading: 
The Black Star Passes—Campbell 
Silver Rock—Short 
Set All Afire—De Wohl 
The Man Who Wouldn’t Talk— 

Reynolds 


Undersea Patrol—Young 

The Valiant Virginians—Bellah 

The Whiteoak Brothers: Jalna-1923 — 
De La Roche 

A Treasury of Catholic Thinking— 
Woods 
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II. Suitable only for adults: 


A. Because of advanced style and contents: 


Hilaire Belloc: No Alienated Man— 
Wilhelmsen 
New Poems by American Poets— 
Humphries 
Norms for the Novel—Gardiner 
Peter E. Dietz, Labor Priest—Fox 
The Best Humor from Punch—Cole 
Hitler’s Defeat in Russia—Anders 
The Secret War for the A-Bomb—Evans 
The New Treasure Chest—Adams 
Doctor Pygmalion—Maltz 
Vermont Tradition—Fisher 
Tigrero!—Siemel 
Unconditional Hatred—Grenfell 
Circle of the Seasons—Teale 
Quackery in the Public Schools—Lynd 
Apple on a Pear Tree—Burress 
Captain Marooner—Davidson 
The Southerners—Lee 
Bring on the Girls—Wodehouse 
Boswell On the Grand Tour—Pottle 
What Europe Thinks of America— 
Burnham 
The Wild Place—Hulme 
S. Hurok Presents—Hurok 
The Age of Suspicion—Wechsler 
Triumph and Tragedy—Churchill 
Report on the Atom—Dean 
Courage is the Key—Klein 
The Vanishing Irish—O’Brien 
Period Piece—Raverat 
. Because of immoral incidents which do 
not, however, invalidate the book 
as a whole: 
Lord Vanity—Shellabarger 
The Enchanted Cup—Roberts 
No Picnic on Mount Kenya—Benuzzi 
Church and Society: Catholic Social and 
Political Thought and Movements, 
1879-1950—Moody 
Cockney Communist—Darke 
Paul the Apostle—Ricciotti 
The Compleat Practical Joker—Smith 
. with Kitchen Privileges—Kent 
Look Who’s Abroad Now—Wilson 
Assignment in Eternity—Heinlein 
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The Young People—Schweitzer 

Vagrant Viking: My Life and Adven- 
tures—Freuchen 

The Marmot Drive—Hersey 

Lincoln McKeever—Lipsky 

The Lights in the Sky are Stars—Brown 

The Trembling Earth—Ven Every 

Widow Man—Wolfe 

The Short Novels of John Steinbeck— 
Steinbeck 

The Story of Esther Costello— 
Monsarrat 

Wild Drums Beat—Mason 


III. Permissible for the discriminating 


reader: 

The Passionate Heart—Beck 

Sexual Behavior in the Human Female— 
Kinsey 

Canal Town—Adams 

God’s Men—Buck 

Nothing is Quite Enough—MacEoin 

The Story of Axel Munthe—Munthe 

Out of These Roots—Meyer 

The Face of Time—Farrell 

Lelia; the Life of George Sand— 
Maurois 

American Liberty and “Natural Law”— 
Gerhart 

The Colors of the Day—Gary 


IV. Not recommended to any reader: 


The Devil’s Laughter—Yerby 

Adam’s Way—Coleman 

‘A Sunset Touch—Spring 

The Adventures of Augie March— 
Bellow 

Journey to Bethlehem—Lovelace 

The Christianity of Sholem Asch— 
Lieberman 

Search for the Sun—Furcolowe 

Broadway Heartbeat—Sobel 

Christian Realism and Political Prob- 
lems—-Niebuhr 

Return in August—Stong 

The Irish and Catholic Power— 
Blanshard 

Peace With God—Graham 
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Lucid Intervals 


The witness was a fat man with the red 
nose of the habitual drinker. 

“So you are the superintendent of the 
water-works, eh?” said the cross-examining 
attorney. 4 

“Yes, sir, and I’ve given perfect satis- 
faction at the water works for ten years.” 

“No doubt,” said the lawyer, “you look 
like a man who could be trusted with any 
amount of water.” 

° 

One Saturday at a sale a very thin horse 
was being sold to the highest bidder. A 
farmer noticed that a man dressed in rid- 
ing breeches kept bidding on the horse. 
After the sale the farmer asked the man 
what he was planning to do with the an- 
imal. The man replied: 

“['m going to race him.” 

“Well,” said the farmer dryly, “there’s 
no doubt that you'll win!” 

eo 

There was a long period of bored 
silence. The girl finally asked: 

“Suppose you had money, Bill, what 
would you do?” 

He gazed dreamily into space for a few 
moments and then said: 

‘Td travel.” 

He felt her warm hand slip into his. 
Then suddenly she was gone. He looked 
down and there in his hand was a quarter. 

@ 

When a certain convivial gentleman sud- 
denly stopped drinking, a friend remarked: 

‘T’ve often wondered what caused you 
to take the pledge so suddenly.” 

“Tll tell you,” replied the gentleman. 
“Do you remember last year when my 
mother-in-law came to visit us? Well, I 
saw three of her.” 


A neurotic who thought she was ill but 
wasn’t, visited a psychiatrist who had set 
himself up in business on the strength of a 
mail-order diploma. 

“I can see,” he said gravely, “that you 
have an unusual complaint. Please stand in 
front of this table. First place your right 
leg on the table, now the left one.” 

She tried, and naturally fell flat on the 
floor. 

“Tell me, madam,” said he after she had 
got back on her feet, “how long have you 
been subject to these fainting spells?” 

® 

When he came to the question in his 
history examination, “Who was Anne 
Boleyn?” a certain student wrote as his 
answer, “an electric iron.” Asked by his 
teacher why he had put down such a silly 
answer, he replied: 

“I can show you where it says so in my 
history book. ‘Henry the Eighth, tiring of 
his first wife, pressed his suit with Anne 
Boleyn.’ ” 

e 

Billy’s big sister was having her first 
romance. 

“Wouldn’t you love to have the wings of 
a swallow and fly high up in the air?” she 
asked her small brother. 

“Naw,” said Billy. “I’d rather be an ele- 
phant and blow water frew me nose.” 


e 

Owner: “You say you want a hundred 
dollars to paint my garage? Man, that’s 
outrageous. Why I wouldn’t pay Michael- 
angelo that much for the job.” 

Union Painter: “Listen, you. If he does 
this job for less than that we'll come and 
picket the place.” 
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Amongst 


During the year 1953 almost four and 
a half million magazines, books, booklets, 
pamphlets and leaflets were sent out from 
Liguori to all parts of the United States and 
Canada as well as to almost every country 
in the world. 


We need not tell you that we do not pub- 
lish this information to give way to a glow- 
ing feeling of accomplishment. We mention 
this to let you rejoice with us in the good- 
ness of God Who has blessed our work 
with such success. 


Further, we cannot pass by this opportu- 
nity of expressing our gratitude to the arch- 
bishops, bishops and priests of the United 
States for their gracious cooperation in our 
work of the apostolate of the printed word. 
We depend on them for assistance in getting 
our message to the people in their care. God 
bless them abundantly! 


Our thanks, too, are expressed here to the 
thousands of people who take time from 
their busy lives to read our publications to 
get the help they need to be always better 
Catholics. This, truly, is cooperation in our 
work as missionaries for the salvation of 
souls. We thank, also, the thousands of 
zealous lay people who have made any ef- 
fort whatsoever to induce others to read 
our magazines and pamphlets. God bless 
them, too! 

e 


We ask you to look at the list of penny 
leaflets given on the back cover of this is- 
sue. How many questions in the list can you 
answer? How many of these questions have 
been asked of you by others? 


Here is your opportunity to acquire a 
miniature reference library on Catholic be- 
lief and practice by ordering a supply of 
these leaflets. 


Ourselves 


Buy a hundred. Buy a thousand. Leave 
them in stores, shops, offices, buses, street- 
cars. Place them in lounges, bus stations, 
telephone booths. Enclose them with letters. 
Give them to friends. Give them to non- 
Catholics. 


Share your faith. Spread the truth. Help 
to save a soul and you help to save your 
own. 


If you want to get into the real spirit of 
Lent, which should lead to a true sorrow 
for sin, make a little meditation every day 
on the sufferings of Our Lord. 


One of the most popular and successful 
ways of making such a meditation is to 
make the way of the cross privately every 
day in Lent. The way of the cross may be 
made privately by walking from station to 
station, wherever the fourteen stations have 
been officially erected, and pausing before 
each one briefly to meditate on the suffer- 
ings of the Saviour. No special vocal prayers 
need be said when making the way of the 
cross in this way, either before, during or 
after the little journey. 


The way of the cross is said to be the 
most richly induigenced devotion in the 
world. A plenary indulgence is gained every 
time it is made, and a second plenary indul- 
gence is gained at the same time if the per- 
son has received Holy Communion on the 
same day. 


It is impossible to think seriously of what 
the Saviour suffered for sin without being 
moved to deep sorrow for one’s own of- 
fenses. 


If you want to get the best out of Lent, 
make the way of the cross privately every 
day. 





Please notify us promptly of your change of address, giving both your 
old and new address. It makes it easy for our office if you cut your sten- 
ciled address from the rear cover of one of your issues of The Liguorian 
and send it in when asking for a change of address. Notify us by the tenth 
of the month if your copy for that month has not been delivered. 











NEVER UNDERESTIMATE 
THE POWER OF A LEAFLET! 


Leaflets are read by people who would not read anything else. 


Leaflets cost little but perform a costly service by teaching those who read 


them. 


Leaflets put into well-chosen words the answers to frequently asked questions. 


Ic LEAFLETS 


ARE CATHOLICS FORCED TO ATTEND MASS? 

ARE PRIESTS NECESSARY IN RELIGION? 

CAN FAITH ALONE SAVE YOU? 

CAN NON-CATHOLICS BE SAVED? 

CAN THE BIBLE ALONE GUIDE YOU? 

DID THE CATHOLIC CHURCH INVENT 
PURGATORY? 

DO CATHOLICS BUY MASSES? 

DO CATHOLICS MISTRUST THE BIBLE? 

DOES COST EXCUSE FROM CATHOLIC 
EDUCATION? 

HOW MANY RELIGIONS ARE TRUE? 

HOW OLD IS YOUR CHURCH? 

HOW “RHYTHM” IS JUSTIFIED 

HOW TO MAKE A GOOD INTENTION 

HOW TO MAKE THE WAY OF THE CROSS 

HOW TO RECEIVE HOLY COMMUNION 

IS GAMBLING A SIN? 


IS “RHYTHM” BIRTH CONTROL? 

IS THE CATHOLIC CHURCH NARROW- 
MINDED? 

IS THE CATHOLIC RELIGION TOO 
COMPLICATED? 

METHOD OF MEDITATION — According to 
Saint Alphonsus — practical suggestions, 
prayers, petitions, resolutions. 


1c LEAFLETS (Continued) 


MOTIVES FOR DAILY MASS 

QUESTIONS CATHOLICS ASK ABOUT 
CONFESSION 

REASONS AGAINST MIXED MARRIAGE 

RULES FOR COMPANY KEEPING 

WHAT THE CATHOLIC CHURCH THINKS OF 
NON-CATHOLIC MARRIAGES 

WHEN IS DANCING A SIN? 

WHEN IS KISSING A SIN? 

WHY CATHOLICS DO NOT TAKE PART IN 
PROTESTANT SERVICES 

WHY CATHOLICS GO TO CONFESSION 

WHY CATHOLICS MAKE NOVENAS 

WHY CATHOLICS MAKE THE SIGN OF THE 
CROSS 

WHY CATHOLICS PRAY TO THE BLESSED 
VIRGIN MARY 

WHY CATHOLICS PRAY TO THE SAINTS 

WHY CATHOLICS SAY THE ROSARY 

WHY CATHOLICS USE PICTURES, STATUES 
AND MEDALS 

WHY MUST CATHOLICS ATTEND MASS ON 
SUNDAYS? 

WHY THE CATHOLIC CHURCH USES RITES 
AND CEREMONIES 

WHY PEOPLE COME LATE FOR SUNDAY 
MASS 


$1.00 per hundred — $8.00 per thousand — Postpaid 


LIGUORIAN PAMPHLET OFFICE, Liguori, Missouri 
SEND ITEMS IN QUANTITIES CHECKED TO: 


SAN-DEL~-ST. LOUIS, MO. 











